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OUR MONTHLY GOSSIP. 
Upon our second appearance before the public, we have 
rather more of the ease of a habituethan we could affect un- 
der a debut. So far as our labors have been seen, they have 
been handsomely noticed and encouraged, both by the public 


in general, and by the conductors of the Press; for all this, | 
as in duty bound, we return our acknowledgements; and not | 
only do we make this return as a matter of duty and of 


course, but, in all sincerity, as something consonant with 
our feelings, and agreeable to such impulses as every one 
must feel, who is sensible of a favorite reception. 

On the other hand, as the horoic advocates of “ self” al- 
ways say, “ We know our rights, and knowing, dare main- 
tain them.” We know our right to the character of pub- 
lishers of the cheapest magazine ever issued—anrd we dare 
maintain it by refusing to submit to any-request for aw abate- 
ment of our terms. The reader will hardly credit that we 
receive leiters desiring us to make a discount on the Dollar, 
—yet such is the fact. To all such we answer that we cannot 
submit to any such depreciation, until we “cease to redeem” 
our promises ; a something which we do not at present ap- 
prehend. 

Among the matter in the present number, we think the 


reader will agree with us that there is much rich and rare.— | 


In illustrations we are particularly well provided; and as 
specimens of the art of wood engraving, we do not hesitate 
to challenge comparison with any thing which has ever ap- 
peared in a periodical work. Engraved expressly for the 
publishers of the Dollar Magazine, they could only be af- 
forded by the connection between the Magazine and the 
Brother Jonathan; asthe price at which our Monthly is 
sold, would cover no such extensive outlays. With every 
number we trust to make the work more and more attractive 
and excellent ; and to render it a collection of the best spe- 
cimens of the periodical literature of two worlds. Our faci- 
lities, as connected with the leader of the Mammoth Press in 
this country, afford us advantages which we shall not ne- 
glect to improve, for the amusement and advantage of the 
patrons of the DoLLaR MAGAZINE. 

*.* Ina notice of the Brother Jonathan, copied on the 
cover, from the Liverpool Courier, it may be observed that 
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the engravings in the Brother are spoken of as having done 
service in England. Such is not the fact ; as all engravings 
which appear in the Jonathan and the Dollar Magazine, are 
executed in this country, and nine in ten of them expressly 
for the periodicals in which we publish them. 





LETTER FROM GLENMARY. 


BY N. P. WILLIS. 





Dear WELD :— GuEeNMARY, Jan, 25, 1841. 
Do the governors pay your postage? If they do, it is an 
equivalent offset to the “keep of a cow,” which is my gain, 
living in the country. [am ruined in this item of postage, 
and the provoking part of it is, quite innocently on the part 
of my correspondents, who direct fo New York paid. The 
letter is re-mailed for Glenmary, and hine ille lachryme.— 
Now as there is no exaction more agreeable than the Post- 
master’s, where the letter concerns me, there is nothing more 
irksome than to pay six or seven shillings daily (as I do) for 
an epistolary catechism on what simply concerns other people. 
Why, Sir, do you know what six or seven shillings daily will 


do in the country? Keep a man and a maid and feed seve- 
ral pigs and turkeys! 


No less! It amounts to this then— 
that, for the gratification -of Brother Jonathan’s friends, I 
keep a man and a maid and feed several pigs and turkeys. 

| What, after that, was Launce’s devotion to his dog, Oh, 

| Brother Jonathan ! 


| Seriously,—my little mystery about Barry Cornwall, has 


| cost me the price of a yearling heifer. You don’t realize ex- 
_penditure in the city where it’s merely money out of the 
pocket, or money iz. But put it into beef, or corn, pig or 
poultry, andthe “damage” is palpable. Here now was one 
| of my neighbors with as pretty a cow as you would wish to 
see in your meadow—small head and horns, straight back, 
| kind, intelligent eye, fine coat, and the sweetest milker! Do 
you believe, my dear Weld, that I gave that cow to Brother 
Jonathan? Idid. I had paid away so much money for my 


quarterly postage-bill, that I couldn’*t buy her. It wouldn’t 
have been prudent. Taxes coming round, &c. 
*Specially on this matter of Bagry Cornwall. One would 


think there had been no good poetry published in a hundred 
years—Paulding and Morris and I, all writing occasionally, 
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too! Letters upon letters to know if there are “ any more 
of those sweet fragments”—“ if the author of ‘ them extracts’ ” 
(this was from a lady in Chillicothe) “ was a married man.” 
Others from various “ men (and women) of letters,” wishing 
to know the title of the book I quoted from that they might 
send out for it. I wonder how Moxon in London will ac 
count for the sudden run upon Barry after the last arrival of 
the Great Western! There’s ascrew loose, Mr. town-editor, 
when we don’t get a commission on these unpremeditated 
puffs. Paulding should fork out for what we do for him. 
It’s not “coals to Newcastle,” as it is to praise Irving, 
either. What does my old and pleasant friend Charles Greene 
pay, for his immortality of “beans.” What a benighted 
land, where there are no prices current for such commodities! 
One ought not to be surprised that delicious poetry like 
Barry Cornwall’s is relished, and that the appetite for it 
grows by what it feeds on. But I confess that the interest 
manifested in it by these epistolary radii from all parts of 
the country, “ breaks like the dawn” of a new day upon 
me. It is the exponent of a reviving taste of poetry.— 
Jubilate! So I send you another column of extracts from 
my English edition of Barry—quite sure that while it ap- 
pears like original in the “ Jonathan,” it is gratifying troops 
of our readers, besides rendering unnecessary (please Provi- 
dence,) scores of these inquirers at eighteen and three quar- 


ter cents each. Yours ever, 
N. P. W. 
A MAN WITHOUT REPENTANCE. 


I do not grieve that I am here alone ; 

Nor grieve, I fear, what’s done. Could Inow will 
That Time might tread his weary footsteps back, 
And Earth grow bright again, I would not hav’t. 
What use? Whatend? My soul again would welcome 
Her terrible choice: Again would I, undismayed, 
Wed my dark fortune—live in ghostly dreams; 
Rather than bear the weight of beggary, 

The curse of hunger—toil, contempt, and shame, 
And die at last—a felon; or ——a slave. 

* 7 . io * © n 7 ” 


A JEW’S USE FOR RICHES. 


Jzw.—My Lord, I live here in perpetual fear ; 
My only friend being gold. Five times already 
I’ve bought this wintered body from the flames ; 
As oft repeals fromexile. Scorn I endure, 
And hatred bear, from all. Were I but poor, 
Ishould be trod onlike the common dust, 
Gibbetted, tortured ;—I must keep my gold! 
It is my arms—my shield. The Christian wolves 
Would worry me, did I not cast them down 
The yellow bait, which bids them say “‘ Dog—Jew! 
** Live, till we come to-morrow !” 
Rop.—You could lend 
Count Gomez on his word—how much I know not— 
But twenty times the weight I ask of thee. 
Jew.—He’s an —— Inquisitor, (dothno one hear?) 
Hath power—can he)p—can crush me. When they drag me 
Blindtoid and shaking through the horrid dark ; 
Tis sweet, as | go down the dungeon steps, 
And thro’ the long, cold. silent vaulted places, 
To think I have a triend who’s judge to night, 
Whom gold hss bought, and gold can ever buy. 
So, when I’m questioned, | reply with tears, 
And humble prayers, and swear I’ve made a vow, 
To give in Christian alms a thousand ducats, 
And strait—my cords are loosened! 
> . * * o * o 


CONSOLATION IN POVERTY. 

Anm.—Why do we murmur? Are we poor? What’s that? 
*Tis but to breathe the air of industry; 
To use sweet exercise from morn till eve— 
And, when Night draws her curtains round us, sleep 
Through ali the unbroken silence. 

Mas. —Thou’rt a sweet comforter. ’Tis not so bad, 
Methinks, to toil before the eye of day. 

Arm.—If there be angels watching— 

Mam.—They shall see 
I will dig lustily. 

Arm.—They shall see, too, 
We'll not repine, because we have no longer 
A little leisure that we lost in dreams! 











THE SAME SUBJECT. 


Man.—If we had never known each other, sweet; 
We both might have been happy. 

Arm.—!I think not thus. 
It was the unerring sense of happiness 
That led us gently to each othe’s arms— 
A prophecy more sure than hope can be; 
And we obeyed it. 

Man. —Therefore are we here, 
Starving—half-dead-—despairing ! 

Arm.—Loving, too: 
Thou must not forget that. 

Man.—O, sweet, sweet woman! 
Never! Thesubtle worm will find its road, 
Into the deeps of the heart. It is a worm, 
Winding its way through every obstacle,— 
Grief, joy, dark fortune,—’till it finds the core, 
And there—ill luck !—it preys. 


il + * 7. * . * eo 


THE EXULTATION OF AN HEIR. 


Jac.—He sleeps upon his marble pillow, now, 
Pale as a peasant. 

Giul.—Oh, a million times 
I give thee joy. 

Jac.—Ay, Giulio, I am heir 
To l-rdships, mansions, forests, parks, and gems. 
He had three mighty mansions in Castile ; 
Two broad estates in Leon; two amidst 
The mulberry trees of Murcia, and huge chests 
Crammed full of ingots, dug by naked slaves 
Who famished on coarse bread. Besides all these, 
There bloom plantations in the East, whose fruits 
Are pearls, and spice, and princely diamonds; 
And in Brazil Pactolus floods, ne’er dumb, 
Whose waves all talk in gold! 


« * * * * . * 


LOVE. 


A.—The tide of love sets from me! 

B.—Tut! ’t may turn. 
Love’s not a petty stream runs all one way; 
But like the Ucean,—deep, and vast, and swayed 
By Phantasy, its moon: This hour it rolls 
Inward upon a rough and barren beach; 
To-morrow far away. Dost thou despair 
’T will ever reach thee? Qh, there’s none so base, 
But have their worshippers. Dost thou not know 
The corse which one unmanner’d wave rejects, 
The next will ravish. You may see it borne 
Far out from sight of land, and there ’twill ride 
Triumphant on the shoulders of the main; 
All winds and billows making music for’t, 
As though ’twere the Jove of waters! 


. . . * . * ° 
REVENGE. 


My Revenge 
Was born in laughter (as our highest delights 
Oft blush at first through tears);—but ’twill endure,— 
Like oaks which, born in May, seem slight and weak, 
But having a score of winters on their heads, 
Grow strong and rugged ;—so doth my Revenge! 
Nought shali impoverish it. The bounteous years 
Shali lend their seasons and apparel it, 
And, lest its roots should e’er forsake the ground, 
We’ll water it well, with—blood! 


. ° . * * * * * 


A BLUSH. 


Loox, look! The Summer rises in her cheeks, 
A blush, as hot as June, comes flooding o’er 
Her too proud paleness. Burning modesty 
Alarms all her brow, and Beauty quite abashed 
Droops her twin stars to earthward, 


A BUTT. 


4.—Yon fellow is a tool, sir: he indeed 
Doth not profess so much; but ’tis his trade, 
His calling, to be the butt of other men. 

He thrives byt. You may kick him:—but, to-morrow, 
Be sure he’ll borrow money! If you cast 

A jibe — him that would shame a dog, 

He’ll ask what time youdine. A laugh to him 

Is worth a supper; and a blow—’tis wealth! 

To look at these things philosophically — 

B.—At present were misplaced: Dost mean 
So much: 

A.—Pardon me, sir. The air of folly best 
Doth nourish in the cynic keenest thoughts: 
Dwells he ’midst men of sense his spirit dies, 
Having no food for his fierce scorn to live_on. 


o * * * * . * * + * 
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SPECIMEN OF COURTIERS,. 


A.—Did’st ever see such a bundle of base weeds? 
B.—Dost think there’s one of all this useless tribe 
Is worth a real? 
A.—Not one: and yet the varlets 
Demand a lawyer’s fee in brave pistoles, 
Ere they willserve you. Look «n him who bows! 
Satin-faced villain !—for his help he asks 
A double bribe, withtwice assoft a tongue 
As he who talks plain Spanish, 
B.—Whao is that? 
A.—That frothy thing ?—a blank, sir: but the next,— 
Whose acid visage wrinkles into frowns, 
Gains favor with the Duke (who dreads his jibes) 
By slandering all who’re honest. He perhaps 
May do us some sourservice. Do not dream 
He’s not a knave, because he frowns on you; 
For that’s his fashion. He will purse a bribe 
As readily as he who’s bathed in smiles. 


They’re villains both,—born, bred; even paced rogues: 


The difference lies in the manner; nothing more. 
* * = o . * * o - 


ACCOUNT OF A BOASTER. 


B.—Sir, he’s a fellow 
To take the devil by the sinister horn, 
And twirl himlike atop. Some years ago, 
He needs must fly this honest, wholesome country, 
Tosniff bad airin France. "Twas there (he swore’t!) 
He slew aregiment ; and—with his eyes— 
Murdered a world of women! Thence, he went 
To Rome ; and for some threepence did propose 
To drink up brimming Tyber, ’till twas dry. 
A.—And did he do’t? 
B.—E’ gad, sir, I can’t tell you: 
But I lean much to doubt: for,—spite o’ the bet,— 
I’ve heard that still the river’s bed runs moist, 
And Rome does not lack water. 
oO . . * * * * >. 7 


A BRIDAL COUPLE. 


Knit up thy spirit! Men should go faced in brass, 

In these high unmasked bridal times. 

Observe, then, when the virgin wife dawns forth, 
Like blushing morning ;—Ha! look where she comes, 
In sweetness like the hawthorn buds unblown ; 
While the proud bridegroom, like the month of May, 
Steps on ’midst flowers. 


* . ° . * * * . ° 


A MATURE TASTE. 
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From the Dublin University Magazine. 
THE FATE OF THE O’LEARYS. 


BY MRS. S. C. HALL: 

“ Bridget Shane,” exclaimed Ellen Neville, at the same 
time peeping over the chair, which had been upturned at the 
door of Bridget’s dwelling, for the double purpose ef keeping 
her grand children in, and the pig out.—* Bridget Shane 
have you hvard the news ?” 

‘¢ What news, alanna ?” replied Bridget; “ sorra a mor- 
sel of news myself hears from Lammas or Shrovetide; that 
is, sorra a morsel that’s worth the hearing.” 

“ And what sort o’ news, granny, do ye count worth the 
hearing ?” again inquired Ellen, shifting her position from 
the hatch-door, to a lounge against the door-post, which she 
shouldered con amore in the “ true Irish style.” 


«What sort o’ news is it ?” replied the old woman, knock- 
| ing the ashes out of her pipe, and placing the pipe in a hole 
| in the wail, quite convenient, “ why, the sorto’ news that I’d | 
| like to hear, would be, an everlasting end to the Tither, or 
| mate for nothing a pound, and plenty of it, or to see the 
| Counshillor himself king of Ireland, or to hear that Milly 
| Naylor,—Miss Milly Naylor, had the ague, or something 
| worse.” 

** What ails you, always at Miss Milly, granny ?” said El- 
len. “She’s a kind tender-hearted young lady—gentle and | 





| generous, with a sweet smile, and a blush on her cheek like 
| a midsummer rose; yet ye never have a good word for her.’’ 


‘¢ And why should I;” replied the crone: “ did’nt her fa- 
| ther turn Protestant ? and isn’t she at the head and the tail | 
| of the school? and doesn’t the priest himself shake hands 

with her? 1 tell ye, Ellen Neville, she has a way of bewitch- 
| ing the people—coming over them like—that’s not right, and 
| I know it isn’t.” 

‘** Well, then, granny’ I will not tell you my news, that’s 
all; for it is about Miss Milly, and far from evenin’ bad to | 
| her, it’s evenin’ good it ’ill be: and now good morrow, and | 
| God save ye, Bridget Shane.” And so saying, the mischiev- 
| ous puss tripped away from the door, well knowing she had 
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Jac.—It is not every man prefers an apple ; 
For some like best the crab. *Tis thus with thee. 
Row.—Well, well! I own 1 do not care fer women, 
Whose kiss is like a peach. Give mea touch 
O’ the austere flavor. Too much sweet will spoil 
The daintiest dish. That t¢ste is immature, 
And young, which feeds, like flies, on treacle, cousin. 
Salt, spice, hot flavors, suit the learned longue ; 
And tuch a one is mine. 
. * * + * * * . a 


—_— a 


Joyous CutLpHeop.—There is a time between childhood 
and manhood when the character may be said to gu through 
a process resembling fermentation, and the effects of spoiling 
and of simply erroneous treatment of various kinds are in a 
great measure thrown off But take away from a child all 
the joyousness proper to his young years, and let him only 
know his parents, or others that have been around him, as 
tyrants, and the evil is irreparable. His life has wanted an 
element. He has not known that morning sunshine of the 
br east which is the brightest of all moral sunshine. Treated 
himself without gentleness, affection, and mercy, he has not 
the call of a recollection of his own experience to treat others 
with gentleness, affection, or mercy. He is rather disposed 
to revenge his own sufferings upon other people, as the genie 
confined in the barre! and thrown into the sea vowed to de- 
stroy whoever let him out. Thus sourness goes down like 
an estate with a family, and the sins of the fathers are visited 
upon the children even unto the third and fonrth generation. 
—Chambers’ Journal. 





A Gvop Onr.—The following, which we find in the 
Boston Mercantile Journal, is A. No. 1. 

‘* A farmer’s boy was told to give the cows some cabbages, 
and to give the cow that yielded the most milk, the largest 
share. He literally obeyed the order, and laid the largest 
share on the pump/”’ 


| roused the old woman’s curiosity, and fully convinced she 


_ would quickly recall her to tell the news she so coveted to 
| hear. Ellen loved Millicent Naylor with all the warmth of 


| an affectionate Irish heart, and consequently rejoiced at the 


prospect of tormenting the only enemy Miss Milly had in the 
| parish. Why Bridget really hated the young lady it does 
| not needto tell; she had in some degree accounted for her 
‘antipathy; but her prejudices were knit together by old clan- 
like feeling which it would be both idle and uninteresting to 
recount here. 

“ Halloo !”’ shouted the old woman, after the fleet-footed 
damsel. 

Ellen went on. 

“ Jimmy,” called Bridget to one of her grand-children, 
who, habited with primitive simplicity, was stretched in the 
sun, throwing an occasional pebble into the “ standing 
pool,” close to the cottage door ; “ Jimmy,” she repeated, 
“ run hot-foot after Ellen, and tell her granny wants her.— 
Make haste, do; or sorra a sup of buttermilk shal! ye have 
to ye’r dinner.” 

Away ran the urchin, and presently with slow and mea- 
sured pace, Ellen returned to her old position at the door- 

t. 


« Come in, Ellen, and sit down.” 

Thank ye, Bridget, I’m taller standing.” 

“ Ye’stall enough, any way, Ellen, and a fine grown girl of 
your age ; I'll go bail you’ve had many a bachelor, before 
now,” said the old woman, in an insinuating tone, having 
lived long enough to understand the power of flattery, and 
really anxious to hear the news. 

“ May be I have, and may be I have not,” replied the 
maiden. 

“ Don’t be so strange in a neighbor’s house, but come in,” 
said Bridget. 

“ If I was in a neighbor’s house, I need not come in, be- 
cause it’s in it I’d be already,” simpeted Ellen. 
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“The Lord save us!” ejaculated the granny, “ how sharp | 
we’re grown! that’s the sort of larning ye got from Miss | 
Milly. Coming fine English over us,—its myself can hardly | 
understand a word you say, you spake so fine.” 

Ellen remained silent. 

“ Tell us the news will ye?” said the old woman, worn 
out of all patience by Ellen’s silence. 

“¢ Where’s the good of me spaking,” replied Ellen, in a | 
full, ripe, rich, musical brogue, perfectly guiltless of any ap- | 
proximation to an English accent. ‘* Where’s the good of | 
me spakin’ whin you can’t understand me.” 

«“ Och bathershon !” retorted Bridget, “ lave off now, and | 
tell us what it is, at onst.” 

** Well then here it’s for ye,” said Ellen, her features as- | 
suming a spiteful expression that was foreign to their na- | 
ture. ‘ Miss Milly Naylor is going to be married to---guess | 
who?” 

«“ Guess, how should I guess? A methody parson ?” 

“* Methody parson !” repeated Ellen scornfully ; “no.” | 

“ Who then ?” 

* Robert O’Gorman O’Leary, Esquire,’’ replied Ellen in | 
a triumphant voice. 


Bridget crossed herself devoutly, prayed to be delivered | 
from sin, sorcery, and witchcraft, and then barst forth into a | 
strain of lamentation of which I can give but a feeble imita- | 
tion. 

“Qh, marciful Moses! the Squire of the country, the | 
heart’s blood of the gentry, the darlint of a boy that my sis- 
ter nursed, the finest man in the country’s side,—see that 
now! Oh, Milly Naylor, Milly Naylor ! it wasn’t for noth- 
ing ye shaded ye’r eyes with a white satin bonnet ; it wasn’t 
for nothing ye looked as mild as new milk ; it wasn’t for | 
nothing ye sung like a thrush; it wasn’t for nothing ye 
walked on ye’r toes; it wasn’t for nothing ye danced like a 
sunbeam.” 

“ It was not for nothing,” interrupted Ellen indignantly, | 
‘ that she had the blessing of the ould, and the prayers of the 
young; “see what they’ve brought. She’ll be the first lady | 
in the country,and moreover do as she likes, as every wife of | 
an O’ Leary did before her. It’s their fate.” 

“ Go along home, do, ye domerail of a thing. What do | 
you know about the fate of the OLearys?” said Bridget, | 
looking steadfastly at Ellen. 


“‘ What do I know about the fate of the O’Learys,” re- 
peated Ellen, *‘ why, I know this, that every one of them 
was led this way by their wives ;”° to illustrate her assertion, 
Ellen placed her finger and thumb on the tip of her pretty 
little retrousée nose, and laughed so merrily, that Bridget 
could have scratched her eyes out with perfect good will. 


* You know that do you, you young kite,” she exclaimed 
furious)y. ‘ Well then I know more than that ; I'll see if I 
can’t turn the luck on their wedding day, or know whether or 
not there’s virtue left in St. Stephen’s well.” 

Again Ellen turned from the cottage ; and again laughed as 
lightly, if not as loudly as before. 

“ Pll be a match for you any way, granny,” she murmured 
to herself. ‘ P’llsee that my darlint young lady has law and 
right, or Pll know the reason why. St. Stephen’s well in- 
deed! only that it would turn the nature of the blessed wa- 
ther, I wish the old witch was ten feet under its highest 
wave!” 

It is necessary for my readers to understand, that Saint 
Stephen’s well, or rather (that I may be quite correct) I will 
say, the water of Saint Stephen’s well, is said to possess some 
qualities which would render it exceedingly valuab!e in ma- 
ny—indeed in all countries ; it is a fact upon record that when 
a pair are married, whichever of the newly united, first tastes 
of this holy water, becomes ruler over the other during the re- 
mainder of their natural lives ; the fame of this blessed spring 
is, I believe, as great as ever, and hundreds of bright eyes 
have been reflected from its mirror-like surface, and thou- 
sands of rosy lips have dipped in its cool waters hoping there- 
by to secure that anthority which lords and ladies have cov- 
ag do covet, and will covet to the end of the chapter of 

e. 


| 





“ It’s fifty good miles and more to Saint Stephen’s well,” 


mused old Bridget, while taking her pipe from its hole ©) 


the wall, “but what doI care for that? didn’t my sister 
nurse him ? and isn’t he all as one as my own blood—only 


better? Sure I’'d as soon see him in his grave, as to be 
| ruled by that little minx of a thing—that to my fancy, has 


neither blood, bone nor beauty—’tis the fate of the O’Learys 


to be rnled by their wives, but by the holy Vargin, if a drop 


of the water of the blessed well of Saint Stephen’s can break 
the law—joy to ye’r heart, Robert O’Gorman O’Leary, Esq. 
Ould as I am, [’ll fetch it ye to the church door, if it was 


| twice as far away as it is,—let a bit of a girllike that white- 


faced Milly Naylor rule the house of O'Leary! I'd die, and 
lave my bones in a strange country first.” 
7 * * * 


The next morning the neighbors all said how old Bridget 
Shane had taken a vow, and gone a pilgrimage, and many 


| thought it was time she did so, for she was considered an 


evil-spoken and evil-tempered woman throughout the neigh- 
borhood. 


* * . A a * 


The morning of Millicent’s bridal had arrived ; it was one 
of those delicious and heavenly skies which shine out upon 
weeping Ireland, as if to make amends for the long days of 
tears, and the long nights of heavy dew, which fertilize, and 
yet seem to render the atmosphere heavy with sorrow. Mul- 
licent was considered a most fortunate girl by her companions 


|—for the young squire was rich, handsome, and good-natur- 
ed; one, who to confess the truth, it would be easy enough 


to lead; but Millicent was never fond of leading ; at least, 
if she had any taste that way, she managed effectually to 
conceal it; and yet, she had no skill at concealments, her 
mind was like a full blown rose, all perfume and beauty.— 
Her bed-room, where she was dressing, was heaped ; bed, 


chairs, tebles—all heaped with various presents from her 
young friends—old, indeed, as well as young, furnished a 


trousseau neither costly nor elegant, but filled with tributes 
of gratitude and affection; those who had nothing to give, 
waited without her door, that (to use their own expressive 
language,) ‘* they might have their blessing on her head ;” 
but Millicent more than once inquired, “ Who had seen El- 
len Neville ?¥ and more than once looked from her window, 
anxious to discover her amongst the crowd. 

** Don’t be afither hindtherin me from spaking to her,” ex- 
claimed a well knewn voice outside her chamber door, as the 
fair bride was drawing on her gloves. “If it was twinty 
times she was married, let alone onst, she’d spake with all 
the veins of her heart, to her poor Ellen.” 

‘*That | would!’ said Millicent, when Ellen knelt be- 
fore her, with pallid cheek, and eyes and hands uplifted in 
admiration: ‘* but where,”’ inquired the fair girl, ** have you 
been, my poor Ellen; I have missed you nearly a week?”’ 


‘“* Vil tell you that some other time, Miss Milly, darlint. 
Och! but how beautiful you look—and that gownd,—well to 
be sure!—and the veil! well, it is illigant! I’ve been a long 
journey, sure enough, as good as a hundred miles; and I don’t 
care about it, now, as I’m in time, but Miss Milly, what 
should overtake me on the roed, but the shake, the ague 
some calls it, and I was bad entirely, but I wouldn’t turn 
back, for it was for something for you I was going just— 
now don’t laugh (theugh sure your laugh is the prettiest mu- 
sic in Ireland, )—justa drop of a charm that’s in this dawshy 
bottle, and all Ili ax of you is, when the holy wedding is 
over, just to put that weeny bottle to ye’r lips so as to wet 
them with what’s in it. Oh, Miss, honey, ye’r not going to 
deny me such a thing as that? Sure, then, you wouldn’t re- 
fuse youn poor Ellen, af her her thrampin’ a hundred miles, 
that you might have ye’r right, and not be put upon. I'll 
incense ye into the reason of it some other time—only say 
you'll do it.”’ 

** Yes, Ellen, [ will; although I do not believe in charms, 
(’ll do it to please you;” replied the yeung lady, really af- 
fected at this proof of the superstition and affection ef her 
humble friend. 

‘* Before you leave the altar,” persisted Ellen. 

*© Yes, I promise; but.”——— 

What her question might have been, I cannot say, for her 
bridesmaids hurried her to the carriage, and, in less than 
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twenty minutes, she stood before the altar of what is too fre- 
quently seen in Ireland—a rmned church. Peering through 
the window, directly over the communion-table, two heads 
were distinctly visible, as having risen by the aid of the 
mouldering stones, censiderably above the crowd of eager 
faces, which pressed close to the glass; the upper sash was 
down, and the thin bony hand of Bridget Shane clung to the 
wood-work. At the opposite corner, Ellen Neville had 
found a footing, and her eyes filled with tears as the cere- 
mony proceeded. When it was finished, the shrill voice of 
Bridget Shane was heard above the murmurings of the 
crowd. 

‘© Masther of the hill-side,’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘ my people 
nursed yours, since Ireland was the finest country in the 
world, and that’s for ever. And now, Mister O’Leary, sir, 
for the sake of ould times, and the love they bore ye, just 
raise this little vial to ye’r lip:, to plase ould granny Shane.”’ 

The bridegroom extended his hand, but before he touched 
the magic bottle, Millicent had tasted hers to the dregs. 

* Ah, ye ould Devil, ye’r bet—ye’r bet!” shouted the 
faithful Ellen. ‘‘ Turn the luck now if you can! See there.” 
She pointed triumphantly to where the vial Bridget had 
given the bridegroom had fallen from his fingers, and was 
broken into a thousand glittering fragments at his feet. 

. * J * * 


The country declared the fate of the O’Learys was con- 
firmed, though I never heard that the excellent squire con- 
sidered himself the victim of fsmale domination. 
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SCALA IAIN TE ER, 


TAKE TIME BY THE FORELOCK. 


BY EZEKIEL JONES, ESQ. 





(Norz sy Ezexiri.—I don’t pretend that the following is more | 
than half true—but we do plague Abner more than half to death | 
about it. Sally Arbuckle, our Fanny’s sister, she declares that | 
she will send Abner a Valentine this year. Fanny she hatched up 
Abner’s father is our sexton, | 


the picture, and I wrote the verses 
You may do just as you like about printing. 
Norte sy tHe Epitor.—We always do.] 





THE WIDOW JONES. 


Wealthy and yqung was the Widow Jones— 
Comely withal, and fair to see; 

Searce had been earthed her husband’s bones, 
And mourning became her amazingly. 








Houses she had, and she had land, 
Beauty like her’s you might not slight— 
Deep sighed the beaux for the widow’s hand, 
But more for her land, if she guessed aright. 


Cousin Abner he popped the word, 
When for the grave the bill he brought; 
Didn’t our Abner feel flat when he heard 
That the widow Jones was already caught ! 


Shrewd was the widow, as she was fair— 

Wise was the widow, as she was rich— 
Others might lose an offer rare— 

The widow declared she was “‘ none of sich.” 


Widow Jones married a deacon grim— 
Soon he got tired of his widow bride ; 

Time she had not, to be tired of him, 
For one fine day he “ up and died.” 


The deacon’s widow was not so young, 
As the Widow Jones of a year before; 

The deacon’s widow had gained in tongue, 
But the doubly widowed had double dower. 


Cousin Abner he leaned on his spade, 

His hand on his heart as the corpse drew near; 
And Abner’s eyes in dumb show made 

A courtship, over the deacon’s bier. 


Now, thought he, as he threw in the clods, 
I’ve Time by the Foretop this heat, sure ;— 

Scarce had he neatly arranged the sods, 
Before he stood at the widow’s door. 


Abner he paused as he raised the latch— 
He heard a solemn voice in prayer : 
Paused he, the tone of the man to catch, 
It was Deacon Light, already there! 


A year ago, come Valentine 
She wedded the deacon, number two— 
Who poured on her heart the oil and wine, 
Of comfort when he came to woo. 


Abner is not discouraged yet— 
He dropped her a note on her bridal day— 
Which, for the next matrimonial set, 
Bespeaks the hand of the widow gay. 


And when the deacon is laid on the shelf, 
Having entered a caveat for his right— 

Unless he should chance to be shelved hinself, 
Abner will claim the Widow Light. 


MORAL. 
Take Time by the Foretop whatever you do— 
And if you would win a widow prize— 
To be sure of success, the one way true, 
Is to woo her before her husband dies. 


JoNESVILLE, Fes., 1841. 





CoMPLIMENTARY.—The Greenfield Courier is of opin- 
ion, that being born of royal stock is prima facie evidence 
that the person so born is a fool; but thinks that in Queen 
Victoria’s case the rebutting testimony is sufficient to over- 
come this presumption. There can be no possibility of war, 
after this. 
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From the Dublin University Magazine. 
STANZAS. 


I know an eye whose tender light 
Beams pure and exquisitely bright. 

One only Jook can love and bless, 

And more than many words express. 
Upon that eye I love to dwell, 

And think of all it says so well ; 

For it can punish and forgive— 

Can make the wretched glad to live. 
Can weep, and smile, and blame, and praise, 
Can every noble feeling raise. 

And now it does my heart entrance, 

For well I understand each glance. 

But wherefore should this make me sigh ? 
Is it because I love that eye ? 


I know a heart so good, so true, 
With every thought so fresh, so new, 
So gentle, tender, soft and kind— 
Another such I ne’er could find. 
Into that heart I dared to look, 

One view—one only view I took ; 
But that suffie’d, for it did show 

The only thing I care to know, 

Now, e’en before my voice can tell 
The thing I wish, ’tis known full well : 
And whether sad or gay my mood, 
By that dear heart I’m understood. 
But why does this such joy impart ? 
Ig it because I love that heart ? 





From Tait’s Magazine, for January. 
MAN AND HIS MISSUS! 


If we speak a little thick, beloved public, forgive us; 
our thickness, we trust, will be confined to our parts of speech, 
and not include our parts of understanding. The truth is, 
we have been drinking potations pottle deep to the health of 
the Princess Royal! We have been crying, ‘‘ Long live the 
Princess, and ‘‘ Long live the Queen,”’ till we judged it ne- 
cessary to be abletocry, as well as see, double. We are, in 
short, pretty much in the condition of Sheridan, when, on 
being taken up drunk and disorderly by the watch, he was 
just able to articulate, ‘* Gen-tle-men! Iam not—often—in 
this condi-di-tion!~My—my name—is—W— Wilberforce!” 

Like most other folks similarly overtaken, we are begin- 
ning to feel wondrous wise. Like Sheridan, we want to be 
mistaken for Mr. Wilberforce. We have a mind to prose a 
bit, and to make ourselves listened to. Other honorable 
members are listened to when taken prosy; or, if not listen- 
ed to, are reperied, and consequently read. We are in the 
predicament of being forced to report ourselves—nay, we 
have reported ourselves—as above. It can’t be helped. The 
occasion must plead for us. It is only once a-year. 

The headache, which we find creeping over us, hath per- 
haps disposed us to rebel against petticoat government;—but 
‘so it is, that we find ourselves, pen in hand, most spleneti- 
cally disposed against the sex. What the deuce are they all 
about? Lady Morgan, Miss Martineau, all the rights-of-wo- 
menists!—Will they never be quiet?—Will they never let 
well alone?—Can they not be satisfied with having their own 
way, without wanting te have every body else’s way, till 
every body else wishes them out of the way? Ladies!—la- 
dies'—be warned!—be wise! What is it you want?— 
‘*PowrrR!” quoth they!—*'* Knowledge is power: we want 
a better education—we want a female university!” Are we 
in order, Mr. Speaker? Is not such, Mesdames et Madem- 
oiselles, the tendeney of your grumblings? Are you not am- 
bitious of having your confusion of tongues classicized,—your 
bad language purified? Would yeu not fain inscribe your- 
selves M. A., in addition to all the Arts of which you are al- 
ready mistresses?—As we said before—be wise, be warned! 

Listen! The niggers, in their ‘‘untanght, innate phi- 
losophy, believe the monkeys of their woods to be gifted with 
speech and understanding; but that they sham stupid for fear 











(©) 
of being made to work. We are free to confess that , 
has always been our secret opiuion concerning the weaker sex. 
There can be no doubt that Greek and Mathematics might 
be flozged into them (if they choose to be flogged) as readily 
as inte our own dunsical natures,—that they might get up in 
their places in the Lower House, and make speeches as flat 
as Salisbury Plain about Syria, or Canada, or Jewish Eman- 
cipation, or whatever other bagged fox of politics may have 
succeeded to the extinct Gog and Magog,—Catholics and 
Slave Trade,—which used to serve as a cockshy for the 
schoolboy members to try their skill on. They might even, 
with sufficient prompting and bolstering, make tolerably good 
incumbrances of the treasury bench,—declaring war with 
some friendly power, as a preventive against the remote 
possibility of having war declared against them by an un- 
friendly one. But, bless their darling little souls! What 
would they gain by this extension of their rights? What 
would ** WoMAN” acquire by flinging off the yoke of her 
‘*MastTer?” Work instead of play—toil in lieu of sport!— 
It is only by submitting to be called of the weaker sex, that 
she obtains the immunity of siiting through life, in her easy 
chair, with her hands crossed. Those hands, oh! foolish and 
perverse generation! instead of remaining redolent of almond 
paste and smooth as satin, would become tinged with the 
filtny ink of Downing Street,—or rough with holding in 
their chargers ata review. Were ye raised to our level, these 
delicate cheeks must become freckled with exposure;—these 
ivory brows wrinkled with contagion; those beaming faces 

Sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought. 

Ye are at present fair as the lilies of the field, which are fair 
because they toil not, neither do they spin! Believe us, 
lovely abolitionists; (and we told you just now we were Mr. 
Wilberforce !)—believe us, that the moment ye are enfran- 
chised, ye will have to work like slaves! 

We call upon you, therefore, in your own sweet interests, 
to reflect what will be your remorse when you find your- 
selves growing fretful and frightful from nightly exposure to 
the foul air, and other irritations of parliament; to the con- 
finement of law-courts; to the torment of chapter-houses.— 
Think what will be your sensation on waking one morning, 
after a harassing session, to find your faces on your pillows, 
transformed into fac-similes of those of my Lords Brougham 
and Lyndhurst! Think of living to be wigged and gowned, 
like those illustrious ex-chancellors; think of finding your- 
selves ghostlified in surplices; think of preaching a Visitation 
Sermon to the Bishop of Exeter; think of being involved ina 
eontrovesry with the Right Hon. the Earl of Cardigan; think 
of being blown up by the Horse Guards; think of being blown 
up at Acre! 

And all this, WoMAN will have to undergo should she per- 
sist in running it neck-and-neck with her MASTER. At pre- 
sent, pretty dear, she is coaxed and sugar-plumbed through 
life. Like the monkeys, she is allowed to 


Leap from tree to tree, 
And shell her nuts at liberty ; 


or, if deprived of liberty, is allowed to skip about, making 
faces, and chattering at all the world. Let her only make so 
much asa wry face, when once she has assumed her posi- 
tion cheek by jowl with lordly man, and see how she will be 
ealled to account ! 

We know something of the world. The better half— 
(plague take it, anu all other better halves !)—the better half 
of a century has passed over our head; and our fifty years’ 
wisdom teaches us more and more excruciatingly, every day 
of our lives, the bitter severity ef the sentence which assign- 
ed the fallen Adam something to do. The world would do 
very well—if we had only ‘* nothing todo.’’ We fear we do 
net express ourselves distinctly; but, 73 we said before, ‘* we 
are not often thus—we are Mr. Wilberforce.”’ Soberly speak- 
ing, we mean that if, like the ladies, we were privileged to 
sit in boudoirs, with our feet upon the fender, with a good 
novel in our hands; to walk in silk attire (not that of a Q. 
C.;) to eat the fat of the land, (that fat being the fat of veni- 
son;) and taste of the fruits thereof (those fruits being Provi- 
dence pines and Newington peaches;) without having to 
burn the midnight oil in our youth, or rise with the lark in 
our middle age,—either because, like the lark, we are on the 
turf,—or because, like an unlucky deg, we are professional; 
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we should think twice before we veted for a reform-bill to 
re-legislate our eondition. 

Who, in their senses, would not rather belong to the 
ornamental than the useful part of the creation? Who 
would not rather be a rose than a stalk of hemp—a myrtle 
than a carrot—a lyre than a pulley—an ostrich feather than 
a birch broom?—Was ever such folly as to wish to abjure 
universal impunity-—general irresponsibility? Was ever 
such a thing heard of, as for an angel deliberately to cut off 
its ethereal wings—to moult (with premeditation) its angelic 
pinions? We had heard before of fallen angels; but, for 
beings of a higher ‘sphere te fling themselves head foremost 
into Tophet, like some love-sick apprentice, from the top of 
the Monument or Sam Patch from Niagara, is a wantonness 
of self-sacrifice that lacks a uame in the category of angelic 


Ye lady novelists!—Ye right honorable annual spinners! 
—who accomplish your thousands and tens of thousands by 
smiling upon quires of Bath post, whereupon romances and 
sonnets appear like a palace raised by the bat of Harlequin: 
—reflect, we conjure you, upon your weariness of spirit, 
when, instead of weighing out these literary comfits to us at 
& guinea an ounce, ye have to write politics like Fonblanque 
or to compile Bridge-water Treatises—to steam it once a-year 
in search of the British Association; and having found it, go 
breaking stones on the road with it, or star-hunting inte the 
skies. Instead of prattling about ‘‘ Gems of Beauty,” cer- 
tain that your Bristol stones will pass for diamonds, you will 
have to talk about greywacke and molybdena. Instead of 
** Flowers of Loveliness,” you will be forced to defile your 
crow quills with cotyledons and classification. We shall in- 
sist on Algebra, Natural and Moral Philosophy, and the Olo- 
gies by cart-loads. No more nonsense—no more fiddle- 
faddle; there must be grain in your chaff. If you make 
yourselves morally responsible to us, we require that your 
‘* Gems” be not paste, nor your ‘‘ Flowers” weeds. It was 
only on your plea of being of inferior mind, that we address- 
ed the jury in your favor when cunvieted of passing base coin 
for silver. 

If you make yourselves out compos mentis, to the tread- 
mill with you, as impostors! You are welcome to shoot 
your rubbish, but not to call it building materials. MAN, 
over whom you pretend to be Mussus, has a conscience in 
such matters; or if not a conscience, he is a duelling animal, 
and amenable to cannon law. 


Oh! happy Mrs. Glass—Mrs. Glass of blessed memory,— | rooms is 1d. 14d.-end 8d. “A man comes in the morning 


who, with the simplicity becoming thy sex, the guilelessness 
of the dove, the pluckability of the pigeon, didst counsel thy 
clients to catch the hare ere they attempted to seethe it im the 
pot,—canst thou imagine, in those Elysian fields, where thou 
dost probably enjoy a seventh heaven in tossing up omelets 
fur evermore, in a frying-pan of gold ; canst thou imagine, 
we say, the weakness of those, who, like the frog ia the fa- 
ble, bursting to pass fora bauf ala mode, disdain thy mo- 
dest immortality. Venerated woman! whose flycap we have 
ever admired in her frontispiece, as secondary in truly femi- 
nine dignity only to the mother ef the Gracchi—it seems to 
us a desecration ef thy memory, to hear of Female Political 
Economists, and Feininine Architects of the Heavens. The 
pretension of teaching their grandmothers, &c., appears to 
us an act of profanation. To us there is something fifty 
times more touching in the simplicity of such as thou: like the 
spindle which, in the chaste bas-reliefs of antiquity, we find 
in the hands of Penelope! Be assured, thou classic of our 
infancy, that for one man who admires Madame de Stael, a 
tnousand venerate Mrs. Glass! 

But is it a trae bill, dear sex— dear prattling, rattling, bat- 
tling sex—that you pretend to become top sawyer?—Have 
you not been led away by some Louis Napoleon, to invade 
& great country, when you fancied you were embarking on a 
trip to Margate? Has not some demagogue abused your ear 
for especial purposes? Have you not been promised, like 
the settlers in New Zeland, a region where ortolans fly about 
ready roasted, and canvass-back ducks quack upon the wa- 
ters, allstuffed with sage and sundries? Are you net deluded 
by promises of a kingdom that it not of this world, like the 
simple Mexicans, when bribed to discover their hidden trea- 
sures to Pizarro?—lIf so, desist from your rash act!—Panse, 
ere you cut. your own throat!—Madame Roland assures us, 





that eengregating together in pepular assemblies causes peo 
ple’s ears to lengthen. Have ye not been indulging in secret 
meetings?—Not at Almacks, not at Exeter Hall; tut in some 
such assemblage as that academic gathering which, the other 
day, made a defender of the faith of Lord Lyndhurst? 

If so, curtail the auricular appendages that have been 
made to spreut, and become simple woman again. As Ho- 
race Twiss used to sing, before he began to say (for he wasa 
poet before he became a politician,) 

Prerogative seems not the basis 
Best suited to woman’s command, 
Where influence keeps them their places, 
And gives them the rule of the land! 

We are not certain that this quotation from Horace is ver- 
bally correct; but, as we have already pleaded, we have been 
drinking the Princess Royal’s health. ‘* We are not often in 
—this—condition! Gen-tle-men! Our name—is—W ILBER- 
ForcE!” 





CorFreeE SxHops 1n Lonpon.—Several coffee-shop keep- 
ers gave evidence before the committee on imports. Mr. 
Humphreys, a coffee-shop keeper, said, ‘‘ About 25 years 
ago, there was scarcely a house in London where you could 
get any coffee under 6d. a cup, or 3d. acup; there are now 
coffee-houess open at from ld. up to 3d. There are many 
houses where the charge is 1d. where they serve from 700 to 
800 persons inaday. There is Mr. Pamphilon, who char- 
ges 14d. acup, and he has from 1,500 to 1,600 persons a 
day.”’. Seme of these shops are open from four in the morn- 
ing until eleven at night. At one coffee-shop 43 Londen 
daily papers are taken, and an individual who pays 14d. for 
a cup of coffee has the opportunity of reading any of them. 
In addition to these daily papers, seven country papers are 
taken, six foreign papers, 24 monthly magazines, four reviews, 
and eleven weekly periodicals. Another coffee-shop keeper 
stated, that, prior to the reduction of the newspaper duty, he 
paid £400 a year for newspapers and magazines, and for 
binding the yearly volumes. Mr. Humphreys remarked, 
that, since he had been in business, a manifest improvement 
had taken place in the taste of literature amongst the classes 
who frequent his house. No intoxicating liquors are sold in 
the great majority of the coffee-shops; while, ir. the accom 
modation which they afford, they are far superior to the pub- 
lic-houses. At Mr. Letchford’s coffee-shop, in High-street, 
St. Giles, which is frequented daily by from 700 to 900 bard- 
working men, the charge for a cup of coffee in the different 


at four o’clock, and has a cup of coffee and a thin slice of 
bread and butter, and for that he pays 14d.; and then again, 
at eight, for his breakfast, he has a cup of coffee, a penny loaf 
and a pennyworth of butter, which is 3d.; and atdinner-time, 
instead of going to a public-house at one o’clock, he comes in 
again, and has his coffee and his bread, and brings his own 
meat.” Nine daily papers are taken at this house. The gen- 
eral practice of the trade, when coffee is sold for 14d. a cup, 
is to charge 2d. for tea; at Mr. Letchford’s, the consumption 
of coffee is two-thirds, and of tea one-third. Within the last 
few years, most of the keepers of coffee-shops have been com- 
pelled, by the general demand of the persons frequenting 
them, to sell cooked meat. At Mr. Humphrey’s house, about 
three cwts. of ham and cold meat are sold weekly. Temper- 
ance societies and friendly societies are getting into the habit 
of using coffee shops for their periodical meetings. Mr. 
Humphreys, in the course of his evidence, said, ‘‘ I have of- 
ten asked myself the question, where all the number of per- 
sons now frequenting my house could possibly have got their 
refreshment prior to its being opened. There were taverns 
in the neighborhood; but no coffee houses, ner any thing that 
afforded any accommodation of the nature I now give them.” 
Companion to Almanac for 1841. 





One had as good go to law without a witness, as break a 
jest without laughter on one’s side. : 

Unwillingly does the mind digest the evils prepared for it 
by others; for those we prepare ourselves, we eat but the fruit 
which we have planted and watered. 

Time runs on, and when youth and beauty vanish, a fine 
lady who had never entertained a thought into which an ad- 
mirer did not enter, finds in herself a lamentable void. 
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ANCIENT EGYPTIAN COSTUME. 


We presume our lady readers will find nothing very at- | 
tractive in the appearance of the lady in the above cut; but 
she is undoubtedly yet in existence—a mummy; and, could 
she speak, would pay a similar compliment to the ladies of 
the present day. Beauty, ever is judged by conventional 
rules. The beauty of Timbuctoo, would hardly be con- 
sidered elegant in Broadway; and we may be sure that the 
Breadway belle would be more stared at than admired as 
beautiful in Timbuctoo. Some nations set up the deformed 
as objects of admiration; and he or she who has the fortune 
to be misshapen or disabled, is accounted favored of Heaven. 

Dress, as an adjunct to beauty, or as some regardit, the 
essential of beauty itself, being within the control of hu: 


Egytian bride, and her attendant, of the times of the Ptole- | cious metals and stones. 
gy 


mies. We have no right to doubt that her dress was deemed 
beautiful then; as we know from the material that it would 
be splendid and gaudy now. The picture of which our en- 
graving is a copy, was made up from historical relations res- 
pecting the state dresses of ancient Egypt; and may be relied 
upon as a correct representation of the general appearance of 
an Egyptian princess, arrayed in her bridal robes. 

On her head is a cap of a reticulated appearance, from 
which the hair hangs loosely over the shoulders; the cap being 


man whim, changesvontinually. The lady in the cut is an | jewelled sandals, and around her waist were bracelets of pre- 





profusely studded with gold and precious stones. Some 
traces of this old dress may be seen, in the head dresses of 


modern Egypt. Over her under robe, which was made of 
the finest linen, was a shorter garment, extending from the 
waist to the knees, and made of the costliest material.— 
Around the waist was a zone of gold and gems; and extend- 
ing downward therefrom twelve inches, was a sort of mail- 
ed work, the scales of which were formed of golden threads, 
interwoven with colored silk. The lower part of this robe 
was covered with feathers of splendid and various plumage, 
and around the bottom was a row of small bells, similar to 
thoze upon the pontificial robe of the Jewish high-priest.— 
Her shoulders and breast were covered with a cape, formed 
also of the same costly material, and pending from the right 
side, was a half mantle of scarlet cloth. On her feet were 


Such was the ap of the 
‘** spouse,” of whom Solomon in his Song says:—** How 
beautiful are thy feet with shoes, oh, prince’s daughter!” 
But the daughters of American fathers, would hardly wish 
to be brides upon the terms of the ancient Egyptians. Pely- 
gamy was allowed among them; and the laws even per- 
mitted, if they did not encourage, marriage between brothers 
and sisters. When we hear the wisdom of the ancients com- 
mended, it is well to remember that their systems of law 
and religion were disgraced by such features as these; which 


nothing but the Christian dispensation has served to eradi- 
cate. 
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WRITTEN FOR THE DOLLAR MAGAZINE. 


BARRY CORNWALL. 


In the reply to his poetical question 


“Tell me, what is a poet’s thought?” 


Barry Cornwall expresses the essence of his own poetry : 


After what I have already said of the 


© Tis a thing of sky and earth 
Gathering all its golden worth 


From the poet’s heart.’’ 


character of his 


genius, three or four extracts from his book will set Barry 


Cornwall, all but bodily, before the reader. 


wife ; 


This is to his 


** How many summers, love, 

Have | been thine? 

How many days, thou dove, 
Hast thou been mine? 

Time, like the winged wind 
When ’t bends the flowers, 

Hath left no mark behind 
To count the hours, 


Some weight of thought, though loth 
(in thee he leaves ; 

Some lines of care round both 
Perhaps he weaves; 

Some fears—a soft recret 
For joys scarce known ; 

Sweet looks we half forget ; 
All else is flown! 


Ah! with what thankles 
I mourn and sing! 

Look, where our children start 
Like sudden spring ! 

With tongues all sweet andlow 
Like a pleasant rhyme, 

They tell how much I owe 
To thee and Time!”’ 


heart 


Poets are said to be bad husbands—but what woman would 
not be content with the earnest and most delicate tenderness 


of that song? 


beauty. See in what a child-loving spirit is this simple song 


written !— 


** Sing, I pray, a little song, 
Mother dear! 
Neither sad nor very long: 
It is for a little maid, 
Golden tressed Adelaide! 


Therefore let it suit a merry, merry ear, 


Mother dear! 


Let it be a merry strain, 
Mother dear! 
Shunning e’en the thought of pain: 
For our gentle child will weep 
If the theme be dark and deep; 


And we will not draw a single, single tear, 


Mother dear! 


Childhood should be all divine 
Mother dear! 

And like an endless summer shine ; 

Gay as Edward’s shouts and cries, 

Bright as Agnes’ azure eyes: 


Therefore, bid thy song be merry ;—dost thou hear, 
N 


To the same child he has addressed a sonnet from a deep- | 


lother dear !’’ 


er chamber of his heart: 


* TO ADELAIDE. 


Child of my heart! my sweet, beloved First-born! 
Thou dove who tidings bring’st of calmer hours! 
Thou rainbow who dost shine when all the showers 
Are past, or passing! Rose which hath no thorn— 
No spot, no blemish—pure and unrorlorn! 


Untouch’d, untainted! 


O my Flower of flowers! 


More welc: me than to bees are summer bowers, 
To stranded seamen life—assuring morn! 


Welcome, a thousand welcomes! 


Care, who clings 


*Round all, seems loosening now his serpent fold :— 
New hope springs upward; and the bright world seems 
Cast back into a youth of endless springs! 

Sweet mother, is it so?—or grow I old 

Bewildered in divine Elysian dreams.”’ 


Procter is bless’d in his children. The ‘ gold- | 
en-tressed Adelaide’’ mentioned below, was, some three or 
four years since, a child of singularly winning and graceful | 


This isa vein not over worked in poetry, and the reader 


who is a parent will not be sorry to see another breathing 
of it:— 


Send down thy winged angel, God! 
Amidst this night so wild, 

And bid him come where now we watch, 
And breathe upon our child! 


She lies up n her pillow pale, 
And moans within her sieep, 

Or wakeneth witb a patient smile, 
And striveth not to weep. 


How gentle and how gooda child 
She is, we know too well, 

And dearer to her parents’ hearts 
Than our weak words can tell. 


We love—we watch throughout the night, 
To aid, when need may be; 
We hope,—and have despair’d at times ; 


But now, we turn to Thee. 


Send down thy sweet-souled angel, God! 
Amidst the darkness wild, 
And bid him soothe our souls to-night, 
And heal our gentle child! 


This is written in the unfanciful and sweet monotone of 
truth and sadness, and these three extracts are enongh to 
give him the names of poet-husband and poet-father—epi- 
| thets seldom, if ever earned by genius so lofty. Procter 
lost one of the most intelligent and sweet boys I ever saw— 
the “ Edward,” mentioned in his song quoted above; and in 
his book, now, I find some beautiful lines “ on the death of 


a child”—I presume, the boy I knew. 
. * * Tig os 


How fair he was—how very fair,— 
What dreams we ponder’d o’er, 
Making his life so long and clear, 
His fortunes flowing o’er; 
Our hopes—(that he would happy be, 
When we ourselves were old,) 
The scenes we saw, or hoped to see— 
They’re soon and sadly told. 
All was a dream !—it came and fied, 
And left us here among the dead! 
Pray, mothers! pray, at close of day, 
While we, sad parents, weep away! 
Pray, too, (and softly be’t, and long,) 
That all your babes, now fair and strong 
May blossom like—not like the rose, 
For that doth fade when Summer goes— 
But like some stern enduring tree, 
That reacheth its green century, 
My grow, may fleurish,—then decay, 
After a long, calm, happy day, 
Made happier by good deeds to men, 
And hopes in heaven to meet again. 


Pray '—For the happy prayer is due ; 
While we—(‘tis all we now can do!) 
Will check our tears, and pray with you.” 


_ One more stroke, from his own pencil, will complete Barry 
, Cornwall’s portrait as the Poet of the heart. 


“Touch us gently, Time! 
Let us glide adown thy stream 

Gently,— as we sometimes glide 
Through a quiet dream! 
Humble voyagers are we, 
Husband, wife, and children three— 
One is lost,—an angel, fled 
To the azure overhead!) 


Touch us gently, Time! : 
We’ve not proud, nor soaring wings ; 
Our ambition, our content 
Lies in simple things. 
Humble voyagers are we 
O’er life’s dim unsounded sea, 
Seeking some calm clime ; 
Touch us gently, gently, Time !”’ 


Self-presented, Barry Cornwall stands before you, dear 
reader—the tender, unassuming, and pure, most gifted poet. 
| Who could read what I have here quoted, and fail to retain 
| forever after a feeling towards him of mingled love and ac- 
|quaintance? This very poetry, however, has all the marks 
of having been almost improvised—written without labor— 
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each effusion completed in the hour in which it was conceiv- | 


ed. There is a warmth, a singleness of passion about all his 


poetry, the result of this; and there is also a carelessness | 
and a liberal use of the poet’s license in rhyme and rythn— 
also the result of this. 


He might address the pen as Prome- | 


| 
theus did his daughter : | 
| At a pleasant village in Somersetshire, 
| That boasts of a parson, attorney, and squire, 
| There lived a stout butcher, with plenty to do— 


‘¢ Asia, who, when my being overflowed 
Wert like a golden chalice to bright wine, 
Which else had sunk into the thirsty dust.”’ 


He writes, as I said before, from the effiux of his soul, and 
though he lacks Moore’s polish and completeness, Moore 
lacks as much the genuine fire of feeling of Barry Cornwall. 
In the earlier works of the latter—the exquisite dramatic 
scenes which made his fame—he finished his verse more 
highly, and without quenching a ray of the fire in which i 
was conceived. He wrote then, probably, with a leisure 


which business denies him now. Yet here and there, | 


even in this volume, there is a specimen of what finish he is 
capable of, even when most enthusistic, and with one single 
example of it, I will close this notice of him. 


TO THE SINGER PASTA. 


Never till now—never till now, O Queen 
And wonder of th’ enchanted world of sound, 
Never tillnow was such bright creature seen, 
Startling to transport all the region round! 
Whence com’st thou—with those eyes andthat fine mien, 
Thou sweet, sweet singer ?—Like an angel found 
Mourning alone, thouseem’st (thy mates all fled) 
A star ’mongst clouds—a spirit ’midst the dead. 


Melodious thoughts hang round thee! Sorrow sings 
Perpetual sweetfiess near—divine despair! 

Thou speak’st—and music, with her thousand strings 
Gives golden answers from the haunted air! 

Thou mov’st—and round thee Grace her beauty flings! 
Thou look’st—and Love ts born! O songstress rare! 

Lives there on earth a power like that which lies 

In those resistless tones—in those dark eyes? 


Oh, I have lived—how long !—with one deep treasure, 
One fountain of delight unlock’d, unknown; 
But thou, the prophetess of my new pleasure 
Hast come at last, and struck my heart of stone; 
4nd now outgushes, without stint or measure, 
The endless rapture,—and in places lone 
I shout it to the stars and winds that flee, 
And then I think on all Iowe to thee! 


I see thee at all hours—beneath all skies— 
In yore i shape thou tak’st, or passionate path: 
Now art thou like some winged thing that cries 
Over a city flaming fast to death: 
Now in thy voice, the mad Medea dies: 
Now Desdemona yields her gentle breath :—- 
All things thou art by turns,—from wrath to love; 
From the queen eagle to the vestal dove! 


Honor is stern and strong, and Death (unmask’d 
In slow pale silence, or in brief eclipse) ; 

But what are they to thy sweet strength, when task’d 
To its height—with all the god upon thy lips? 

Not ev’nthe cloudless days and riches, ask’d 
By one who in the book. of darkness dips 

Vies wiih the radiant we«lth which they inherit 

Who own, like thee, the muse’s deathless spirit ! 


Would I could crown thee as a king can crown! 
Yet what are kingly gifts to thy fair fame, 

Whose echoes shall all vulgarer triumphs drown,— 
Whose light shall darken every meaner name ? 

The gallant courts thee for his own renown ; 
Mimicking thee, he plays love’s pleasant game ; 

The critic brings the praise, which all rehearse ; 

And I—alas! I can but bring my verse !”’ 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine for January. 


THE CHEW TRAGEDY; 


| BEING A FAITHFUL ACCOUNT OF THE DOINGS OF JOHN 


MEEK’S MAGPIE. 


And no wonder—the name of the village was Chew! 


With a flourishing trade, not to do things by halves, 

He kill’d Tuesdays and Fridays, sheep, bullock, and calves, 
That the people of Chew might chew, all the week round, 
Beef, mutton, and veal, at sixpencé a-pourd. 


Thus every one minding his own special business, 

Nor perplexing their brains with political dizziness, 

Folks were all well to do, and brought things to this point, 
That the times at Chew-Magna were not out of joint. 


So as people increased, and increasing demands 

Were made, by an increase of mouths, for new hands, 
This butcher was forced a new ’prentice to seek, 

| And took one from the parish—poor puny John Meek. 





| Now this John Meek was a fatherless boy, 
| Had been fed by the parish, and known little joy ; 
| Was sad in his aspect, of delicate frame, 

And as meek in his nature as Meek in his name. 


But John had aheart—and as feelings long pent, 
Like springs of pure fountains, will find out a vent— 

So the boy, in the lack of all human direction, 

| Upona poor Magpie had set his affection ; 


| And whatever John thought, or whatever John said, 
| Whether listless or doing, or up or a-bed, 

| This Magpie had cunning and sense to have wit to, 

| And as often he said and as often thought ditto. 


| Thus, being the friend and companion of John, 

| This Magpie in learning got wondrously on, 

| And so learnt the Queen’s English, twas thought very few 
| Spoke it better—at least in the township of Chew. 


| Now this John Meek never could for his life 

_ Bring his mind with his hand to the use of his knife, 
And the cutting of throats of, and cutting up, sheep— 

| When not eating the mutton—cut John very deep. 


_ So, as often as carnage around him was flowing, 

John look’d at his Magpie, who look’d quite as knowing : 
| ** Now that’s what I call bloody work!” said John Meek, 
_ And so said the Magpie, as plain as you speak. 


| But we now must leave Meek and his Magpie awhile, 

_ And try to assume a more tragical style ; 

| To tell the disasters brought on by three snobs, 

| Whose names were Dick Piper, Tom Pitts, and Geo. Hobbs. 


| The season was winter, and frost on the ground, 
And the ’prentices holyday week was come round ; 
When they think it their glory to kick up a row, 


| And do as much mischief as time will allow. 


Se when these three snobs had leng troubled the town, 
_ Had tripp’d young women up, and push’d old women down, 





Fervid, melodious and finished as this is, | have no doubt | Not to let their vile mischief go down with the sun, 
that it was written while Pasta’s music was still in the poet’s | They went off to the country—all three—with one gun. 


ear—over agiass of ‘‘ Sherris,’” between the close of the "Thus with popping at sparrows and larks in the tillage 
the opera and bed-time. And now, dear Barry, having re- Tomtits in the hedges and cats in each village, age, 


vealed the existence of this ‘* golden store” of poetry, I leave | At a horse that was blind, at a sow and a ewe, 
you to bd sought, re-printed, read, loved—aell but paid for Behold them arrived at the precincts of Chew. 


your copyright by my pirating covntry. Farewell ! 


N. P. W. 
© 


_ Now the butcher close by to an orchard had built 
| Ashed for his sheep, where much blood had been spilt; 
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And there John Meek’s Magpie sat perch’d on a tile, 
And saw the three snobs getting over the stile, 


George Hobbs held the gun, and a gun is a thing 
At the sight of which magpies take instantly wing; 
So, with a short jump, and just keeping his tail in, 
The Magpie adroitly pops over the paling. 


But a poor tame redbreast had come to the shed, 

As daily he did, by Joha Meek to be fed, 

With his large patient eye, which, if rubins could speak, 
Meant, “ Do ye come hither and feed me, John Meek !”” 


But that rascal, George Hobbs, when the redbreast he sees, 
Creeps close by the hedge, almost do-vn on his knees, 
And pokes through a hazel, that keeps it from bobbing, 
His gun, with the muzzle quite close to poor Robin, 


Determined to kill—so, long from this rest, 

He takes a sure aim, and the trigger is press’d, 
Then bang went the gun, up ran Piper and Pitts 
To pick up the bird—that was blown into bits. 


But the Magpie, well knowing the danger was o’er, 
Jumping up, was soon perch’d on the tile as before ; 

And facing the snobs, gave his tail a queer jerk, 

And said, “ That’s what I call bloody work, bloody work !” 


Away scamper’d Pitt and away scamper’d Piper, 

As if their jast steps were pursued by a viper; 

George Hobbs siood aghast—* ’T was old Nick ora witch!” 
And, closing his eyes, threw his gun in the ditch. 


His eyes being closed, terrer painted a figure, 

A black-horned monkey (enormously bigger), 

With two saucer eyes, each as large as a moon, 

And flames from his mouth—and it nigh made him swoon. 


But he soon made a start, for he felt that his legs, 

As he broke through the hedges, were fast stiff’ning like pegs; 
And the Magpie flew after the frighten’d delinquent, 

Who dropp’d, in a swoon, in the orchard propinquent. 


With but sense enough left to believe that Old Nick, 

Asthe Magpie perch’d on him, had dealt him a kick ; 

And the words, “‘ bloody work !” in his ears rang like thunder, 
He thought from above, so he fairly knock’d under, 


And rose not again ;—and thus died George Hobbs, 
The victim of terror, a warning to sno's 

Whe slaughter God’s creatures for holyday fun, 
With Old Nick behind them, as sure as a gun. 


Now, some hours after, John Meek going round, 

Saw the body of Hobbs lying dead on the ground ; 

Ran to Chew—told the folks—they the coroner—who 
Soon summon’d a jury the body to view. 


Alas, the poor Robin had no “ crowner’s quest!” 

Yes ;—who feedeth the ravens that cry from the nest, 
Without whom not a sparrow shall fall to the ground,— 
Heenter’d a verdict, with Hobbs it was found. 


The jury were puzzled ;—“ The lad’s dead, no doubt,” 
Said the coroner ;—“ how, ’tis your place to find out; 


The surgeon, you hear, though he’s nigh stripp’d the hide off, 


Swears he can’t find a hole or a wound that he died of. 


“ Now, gentlemen jurymen, this cannot be 

A case, you perceive, of felo-de-se ; 

Against that supposition you’ll find there’s this hitch, 
The gun lately found—mark me, found in the ditch ! 


“For no man has an arm, or so long, or of strength, 

To shoot himself dead at a hundred yards’ length; 

We must therefore conclude—at least I do for one— 

That who kill’d this here lad was who fired that there gun. 


“Suspicion then falls on the witaess, John Meek ; 
He found—and perhaps he had not far to seek— 








And the gun on his premises clearly was found ; 
And I don’t think there’s much in there being no wound; 


‘ For a gun-shot’s a wound, not like one from a pole, 
That oft closes again without leaving a hole ; 

And a bullet may fatally enter one ear, 

And tseape through the other and never appear.” 


Now the mother of Hobbs, who in search of her son, 
Had heard ai Chew-Magna a murder was done, 

To Chew-Magna had come; and burst in like a fury, 
At the moment the crowner directed his jury. 


She there knew her son, and with sighs and with sobs 
Declared him the son of his father, one Hobbs, 

Shook her fist at poor Meek, where he stands in bad case, 
Saying hangdogand gallows were writ in his face ! 


If this did not satisfy juries, what would ? 

For this parental instinct was argument good ; 
So the verdict condemn’d, as the law authorizes, 
John Meek to be tried at the ensuing assizes. 


But here the bold Magpie, who hearing the din. 
And missing John Meek, at the window look’d in, 
Now finding it open, flew down on the body, 

The moment the crowner was stirring his toddy. 


The man stood amazed—’twas so like an appeal— 


A new inquest, thought he, and ’tis held by the De’il. 


And the coroner jump’d from his chair ashe heard, _[bird. 
* Bloody work, bloody work!” and “ you rogue!” from the 


So now, while the constable’s taking off John, 

The parson is putting his surplice on ; 

For Hobbs must be buried—and from the church door, 
The Magpie hops on, the procession before. 


Whereat Hobbs’s mother had scream’d, as beseems, 

But oft curiosity overcomes screams : 

So she stared at the bird, and thought, Heaven forsake her! 
If he war’n’t all the world like an undertaker. 


And in sooth he was like, with his white scarf around him, 
So whilst at the grave, she cried “‘ Drat him, confound him! ” 
He gravely look’d in, and straight opened his beak 

With, “ Oh, here’s bloody work come again for John Meek!” 


Now this was enough to provoke any saint, 

Thought the mother of Hobbs, and determined to faint; 
And the surgeon of Chew with his lancet is ready, 

When Maggie cries out, “Cut her weasand, boy, steady !’ 


These butcher’s directions for killing a sheep, 

Pick’d up by the bird, made her take such a leap, 
That she knock’d down the surgeon, and terrified flew, 
And never again set her foot inside Chew. 


We haven’t quite done, for we cannot leave Meek 
In his prison, with none in his favor to speak; 

What, none! is there none a kind countenance lends ? 
A poor parish boy has not too many friends. 


Yes one—the good butcher has taken a journey, 

And has taken the Magpie, and fee’d an attorney ; 

He has taken the bird, because poor John Meek 
Shouldn’t want a companion to whom he might speak.* 


Alas, the poor boy ! we must leave him in jail, 
With the Magpie his solace, to hear him bewail ; 
And the bird catches up all his prayer and defence, 
At least all the words, and perhaps half the sense. 


And there must we leave him rehearsing his part, 
And lest he should forget, Maggie learns it-by heart ; 





* The jailor of Shepton-Mallet says, that since the silent sys- 
tem has been adopted, no Magpies have been admitted into his 
prison. This may throw some doubt on, the chronology of this 
poem— Dervit. . 
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And who learns by heart, if not always the wiser, | 
Will prove in the end on’t the better adviser. 
°Tis now the Assize—but we spare the digression, | 
Or else might describe the judicial procession ; 
Suffice it to say every limb of the law 
Feels the legal delight of protruding his claw. 
| 
The judge takes his seat, knits his brows, and looks gfim, | 
Then bows to the sheriff, the sheriff to him; ‘ 
Reads the calendar—lifis up his eyebrows—*“ Odds bobs ! 
What! a murder! One Meek here has murder’d one Hobbs.” 


But here we must pause—so the charge we omit— 
Law is too vast an engine for our small wit; 

And Justice rides on in her Juggernaut car, 

And John Meek now holds up his hand at the bar. 


He looks very pale—with one had in the breast 

Of his waistcoat, that Maggie finds snug as a nest; 
And now Counsellor Quirk, for the prosecution, 

Is making a speech in his best elocution. 





Poor Meek is amazed at the crimes put with skill in, 
And could not conceive he had been such a villain: 
And, his reason confounded, he almost forgot 

If he had committed the murder or not. 


Then Counsellor Quirk crush’d his brief in his fury, 
And, dashing it down, thus concludes to the jury— 
“ Now this progress of crime you never will check, 
If you do not hang up this John Meek by the neck.” 


At these words the poor boy, where all trembling he stands, 
Lifts up to the judge both his eyes and his hands ; 

And the Magpie, now feeling how loosen’d his cord, 

Put his head out, and cried “ Not Guilty, my Lord!” 


Then towards the jury, with hop and a jump, 

He perch’d on the table, first cocking his rump, 

As if in disdain, upon Counsellor Quirk, 

And utter’d “ Now that’s what I call bloody work !” 


Then taking new flight, pluek’d the judge by the sleeve, 
And perched on his cushion, and cried “ a reprieve ;” 
And added, while sideling his lordship to nudge, 
“Upon a poor boy, have mercy Lord Judge !” 


Just then rush’d the butcher in court with Tom Pitts, 
To prove Hobb’s firing the gun and his fits ; 

But the court, e’en the jury, from roof to the floor— 
And the judge scarce refrain’d—were all in one roar. 


»T'was “Hurrah for John Meek!” with uproarious accord, 
‘Kurrah for the Magpie—not guilty, my lord !” 

E’en Quirk swore with laughter, while pushing his bag by, 
He’d give up his briefs to Counsellor Magpie. 


And the good-humor’d judge said, with whimsical stress, 
That Mag was a homicide nevertheless, 

And a shilling fine to the Queen must be found— 

So he’d make him a present of twenty pound. 


Then the sheriffs and all the fine folks of the county 
Bestow’d upon John their affectionate bounty ; 

And the ladies waved high their white kerchiefs, a sight 
That John thought would lose him his life, for delight. 


Thus the boy that was dragg’d to the town in a cart, 

In a far bettermanner was seen to depart; 

He return’d in a coach, and the people ran after— 

John grinning, Mag chattering, mob roaring with laughter. 


The Queen, when she heard what the Magpie had done, 
Kindly gave him a pension—but paid it to John: 





_tThis has been doubted—a barrister, who was in court at the 
time, was questioned upon the point, and replied—“‘ What ! L.20 
from a lawyer !—incredulos odi.”’ 
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That pension was praised, and because, we presume, 
O 


f his magpie connexions, not peck’d at by Hume. 


And, moreover, the Queen would have Maggie at court; 
But his ianguage was not—said a Special Report— 

Not always more pure than the water of Thames is, 
And therefore not fit for the Court of St. James’s 


That the good folks at Chew also made an averment, 
That Mag. should not quit them for any preferment ; 
And ask’d the commissioner—ay, to his face— 

If there could be at court an unoccupied place ? 


That the butcher was piqued, for Mag’s language, he knew, 
Was much on’t his own—and good English at Chew; 

So he roar’d with a tone very noisy and grufi— 

«What ! hasn’t her Majesty magpies enough?” 


Thus simple John Meek by his bird was protected 

From being hung up by the neck and dissected : 

And finding himself set up, new spec and span, 

From a buteher’s poor ’prentice became “a made man.” 


So the parson of Chew, and the squire, and attorney, 
Whether going to church, or on speed of a journey, 
To a bird of such parts to pay reverence due, 
Always take off their hatsto the Magpie of Chew. 


ANECDOTE oF NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE.—While about 
te enter upon the famous Polish campaign, the emperor was 


| one day playing chess in the Tuilleries with Marshal Berthier, 


when the Persian Ambassador was announced, as requesting 
an audience. The game was at an interesting crisis, and 
Napoleon would no more permit it to be suspended than 
would Charles of Sweden leave his chess.board when the 
Turks commenced battering down his house in Bender. 
Buonaparte ordered the ambassador to be shewn in, and M. 
Amedee Jaubert was commanded to the presence as inter- 
preter. The emperor continued his game with Berthier, 
overwhelming the astounded Persian with questions all the 
while, in his usual rapid mode of asking to gain information. 
The Mussulman found it difficult to plant his replies suitably ; 
the various topics being Turkey, Pcrsia, Mohammed, and the 
Koran, Eastern harems, wives in sacks, the vaccine, military 
discipline, and ten thousand other matters. The Persian, 
however, steered his way like the really skilful diplomatist he 
was. He exalted Persian institutes to the seventh heaven, or 
a little higher, and dwelt especially upon the horse-seldiere of 
Ispahan, as being the finest cavalry in the world. Napoleon 
geod humoredly disputed this assertion, and interrupted the 
son of Iraun more than once; but the ambassador constantly 
returned with his pet cavalry to the charge, and, getting 
warmer by degrees, pronounced his judgement with even 
more and more decision. ‘* There could be no doubt about 
it—the foot soldiers of Europe were excellent—but the Per- 
sian horse!’’ Napoleon laughed outright as the interpreter 
rendered the sentences in French; and carelessly addressing 
Jaubert in reply said, ‘* Tell him that to-morrow we’li shew 
him a little cavalry here.”” The Persian made his sslaam, 
and quitted the palace. The long-contested chess gaine was 
not even then finished. While pondering over the subse- 
quent moves, the emperor found time to issue certair. brief 
orders upon slips of paper, centralizing upon Paris the instant 
march of various bodies of horse soldiers from their eanton- 
ments in the vicinity. Like the knights on the chess-board, 
he had them all in his hand. The subject was not again alln- 


+ded to; the game was played out; but the next morning saw 


forty thousand French cavalry defile before Napoleon and the 
Persian envoy, in all the glittering pomp of military decora- 
tion. Paris beheld that cavalry almost for the last time. 
Moscow awaited them.—Fraser’s Magazine for Jonuary. 


§- Nonsense is sometimes carried a little too far. In the 
Lexington (Ky.) Republican, we find an official advertisement 





O. K. in staring capitals! 





fg- The Clerks in the Bank of England, we see it stated 
in a London paper, number about seven hundred! 
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MANUEL EL RAYO, 


A TALE OF THE CONTRABANDISTS. 
IN SIX PARTS. 





TRANSLATED FROM THE 
BY H. HASTINGS WELD. 


PART FOURTH. 


The cargo of the goleta had been safely landed; the dead 
and wounded were returned on board, Manuel had given his 
instructions to the commander, and furnished him money to 
pay for attention for the wounded, and masses for the dead; 
the gallant little barque had stretched out of the bay, and the 
party of contrabandists were gathered about their comman- 
der, when they were astonished by the salutation of a strange 
man who had passed the sentinels, and addressed the chief 
in a tone foreboding unpleasant intelligence : 

“How is worthy Manuel ?” 

At this unceremonious interruption, Manuel started with 
surprise, and the bystanders fixed their eyes upon him, 
awaiting with some uncertainty, his answer to the unknown 
intruder; whose appearance or intentions they could not di- 
vine. The contrabandist, as he turned, dashed the cold 
sweat from his forehead, and asked in a voice husky with 
emotion, “ Ah! is it you, Pedro ?” 

The old fisherman bowed. 

“Of what do you come to tell me ?” 

* Of disgrace !”’ said Pedro in a low voice. 

‘What say you? What have you seen? Speak!” eried 
the father of Casilda, in the accents of despair. 

“ As you directed me” replied Pedro, in the collected voice 
of a narrator, “I merched before your house”— 

Silence !” interrupted Mauuel. Turning to Antonio, he 
directed him to remove the cargo to a cavern in the rocks, 
and stating that he must speak an instant with the stranger, 
he hardly waited the movement of the men to execute his 
orders, before he seized the old fisherxan by the arm, and 
drew him aside : 

“ What is it you have seen Pedro? Speak—but low.” 

“ Much that will afflict you.” 

“ My God! What are you about to tell me?” said the 
father trembling. He remained some moments in silence, 
shuddering between fear to know, and curiosity to hear, un 
til his head swam with giddiness, and his knees trembled. 
‘*No matter what it is, Pedro—tell me all—what have you 
detected ?” 

*“ Your daughter—” 

Quick, and kill me !” 

“ Your daughter this night, at ten—” 

“ Well!” whispered Manuel, as he seized the fisher- 
man’s arm— 

“ Opened, herself, the door of your house to a cavalier— 
he entered—and the door closed behind him.” 

*¢ A thousand devils seize thee! it is a lie! it is impos- 
sible !” cried Manuel, beside himself. 

“T waited a full quarter of an hour,” Pedro continued, 
“to see when he should come forth, and give you his descrip- 
tion, but finding no one moving, and having the good fortune 
to find the key at the door, I turned it upon them—and here 
have it. Do you hearme? Intwo hours you may verif} 
your suspicions, andpunish the traiter !” 

As he said these words the fishermen pressed upon Ma- 
nuel the key of his house —but in vain—the wretched father 
could neither see nor hear him. He stood horror struck— 
his eyes fixed—and his breath almost suspended by his men- 
tal agony. He threw himself upon the ground, gnashing his 
teeth and biting the dust—and venting the pregnant impre- 
cation contained in the one word “ Blood!” Suddenly he 
sprang to his feet, seized Pedro by the arm, and exclaimed, 
“ Let us walk.” They had proceeded but a few paces, when 
the agonised parent stopped his companion: “ Swear!” said 
Manuel, “that you will tell no one what you have seen !” 

‘By the soul of my father, I swear it,”’ responded the ter- 
rified Pedro. 


SPABMISH, 


Concluded. 





newal of his instructions, with the assurance that he would 


soon rejoin them, Manuel, with Pedro, took the road to the 
Puerto de Santa Maria. Arrived at his own door, he entered 
the house with every precaution against alarming its inmates, 
and found all dark and silent as death. He found no light 
in the apartments of Casilda—he listened in vain for the 
sound of conversation at her door, and a ray of hope shot 
through his heart. He tried to convince Pedro that he had 
mistaken a phantom for a reality, but he could not persuade 
him todeny the evidence of his senses. The fisherman in- 
terrupted him by calling his attention to the sound of voices. 

The unhappy father listened—but as drowning men catch 
at straws, he would not even then reeeive the evidence of 
the truth of the suspicions with which he had entered the 
house. He insisted that the conversation was between bur- 
glars who had entered for the purpose of robbery, and moved 
some steps to seek them. But when he left the door of Ca- 
silda’s apartment, he lost the sound; and thus disappointed 
in his last hope, his strength failed him, and he leaned 
against the wall, immovable and irresolute, until roused by 
Pedro. He then went to the chamber of the sleeping duena, 
Marta, procured a light, returned to Pedro, and directed him 
to callat the door of Casilda. The pale and ghastly aspect of 
Manuel so frightened his companion, that he was obliged to 
repeat his request before the other obeyed it. 

No voice answered the summons of Pedro. “Lest the 
man who is here closeted should be armed,” said Manuel, 
“take this pistol, and call again.”’ After some moments, a 
female voice responded “ Who calls ?’’ in a tone which be- 
trayed the fear and conscious guilt of the speaker. 

“ Thy father!” cried Manuel, in a voice of thunder. Per- 
ceiving that no movement followed—“ Open the door!” he 
continued, “orl shall force it!” and he accompanied the 
threat with such demonstrations of fulfilment, that his un- 
happy daughter, fearing longer to delay, presented herself 
lightly clad, her hair dishevelled, and her eyes with conscious 
guilt fixed up n the ground. 

“Guard the door,’’ said Manuel to Pedro, “and see that 
no one escapes.” 

“ That direction is unnecessary,” said a voice from the 
chamber, and Fernando, pale and trembling with astonish- 
ment and shame, stepped to the centre of the apartment, and, 
crossing his arms, awaited the pleasure of Manuel, who 
started back a step at this unlooked for abandonment of con- 
cealment, on the part of the man he sought. The counte- 
nance of the wretched father presented soon a fearful con- 
trast to that vague and wan distress which a few moments be- 
fore had alarmed Pedro. As a gladiator who holds his anta- 
gonist ready for the last blow, Manuel regarded Fernando.— 


| His lips trembled with that fearful measure of rage, which 


is composed of a savage joy, at the arrival of the moment of 
revenge, and intense hate of the being on whom it is about 
to be visited. His hands uneonsciously sought his pistols— 
and his deeper resolution withdrew them, only to repeat the 
nervous and mechanical sign of his intentions. At length 
he broke the terrible silence, by ordering Fernando to come 
forth and accompany him. The etiquette of respect for the 
sacredness of his daughter’s apartment, which, grown to a 
habit, continued after all foundation for it had ceased, for- 
bade the father to make it the scene of whatever he might 
intend to visit upon the devoted head of the seducer. 

Poor old Marta, who, awakened by the noise, came run- 
ning to ascertain its cause, was the first person upon whom 
the rage of Manuel broke in words. He bade her to com- 
mend herself to Heaven, and threatened her with death on 
the instant. He assailed her with a torrent of reproaches 
as the accomplice, if not indeed the prompter of Casilda in 
guilt; and her confusion and fear strengthened him in sus- 
picions, which, had she been collected and firm, she could 
not successfully have combatted, against such a weight 
of evidence as the presence there of Fernando, in spite of 
the ward over Casilda, which the duena was eniganee.'° keep. 
Her abject attitude of entreaty, as she bathe eet with 
her tears; her broken sobs and inarticulate exclamations— 
her white hair, and the whole picture of terror, age and 
weakness, which she presented, disarmed the man, while the 








After a moment’s conference with his followers, anda re- 
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fury of the father still prompted her immolatien. He shout- 
ed to her to leave the house before his rage mastered him; 
but perceiving that Casilda had fallen, he directed the aged 
servant to assist her former mistress, and Pedro to attend | 
them both, and passed from the house, accompanied by the 
rembling Fernando. 

As the criminal goes before the judge, when the sentence 
of death is to be pronounced upon him, Fernando obeyed 
the mandate of the contrabandist. He dared not raise his 
eyes to the justly incensed man whom he had wronged, and 
in whom his ready guilt recognized at once, his accuser, 
judge, and his executioner. Manuel having vented his first 
ungevernable rage upon Marta, had recovered in a measure 
his self-possession; and in a voice apparently without emo- 
tion, he enquired ‘‘ who art thou ?” 

Fernando, who had expected a furious explosion of anger, 
could only answer by a start of surprise at this calm ad- 
dress. 

* Move not!” said Manuel, who misinterpreted this ges- 
tare— move not, or you die in the act!” 

The culprit, who knew that the calmness of Manuel was 
only assumed, and that he stood upon a mine which the 
slightest accident might explode, summoned all his art, to 
affect the aspect of grief’ and contrition, and promptly an- 
swered : 

**My name is Fernando Zarzal.” 

To the rapid questions of Manuel, he replied that he 
was of Granada, that he was rich, an orphan, unmarried, and 
travelling for pleasure; that he had been at the Puerto de 
Santa Maria five months, and for four had known Casilda, 
whom he first met at mass. Manuel grated his teeth, as he 
heard the last answer, and after a pause he resumed: 

‘* Have you answered truly ?” 

Fernando for an instant forgot his position, and in a tone 
of some haughtiness, answered, “ Can you doubt me ?” 

*¢ Doubt thee !” exclaimed the father with returning vehe- 
mence of manner—“ Donbt thee! What should I doubt, if 
not the word of a vile seducer! Dost forget that thou art 
confronted with the father of the woman thou hast dishonor- 
ed? Know a father’s right to doubt the oath of his child’s 
betrayer! Villain! Thou hast destroyed my honor and re- 
pose—covered my head with shame, and intruded thy trea- 
cherous presence into the'most sacred privacy of my dwel- 
ling? And thou—to reproach me with doubting thy 
words !” 

Fernando produced his passport, and Manuel, drawing 
within the door, compared the description with the person of 
the gallant. As the father folded and secured the paper, | 
Fernando waited in silence, expecting to hear from the out- | 
raged parent, before whom he stood arraigned, a terrible sen- | 
tence. Suddenly, turniag to him, Manuel asked : 

“ Dost thou love Casilda ?” 

* As [love my own soul !” responded Fernando. 

“ And wilt thou make her happy if she become thy | 
wife ?” 

For the love that Fernando truly bore Casilda, and no 
less for the fear with which he regarded ber terrible father, 
he threw himself at the feet of Manuel, and swore eternal 
truth to her, and pledged himself to a life of sincerity, which 
should leave doubt neither upon his words nor his acts.— 
Manuel then directed him to accompany him, and without 
permitting him to know where their walk tended, took the 
way with him to the Phantom Rock; attended by the son of 
the fisherman. He had stolen a melancholy glance at his 
dishonored daughter, and ordered that at mid day, she should 
follow tothe Bay de la Salud, under escort of his tried friend 
Pedro, the fisherman. 





PART FIFTH. 


It was sunrise when the three travellers arrived at the 
Bay de la Salud. Mnnoz was in charge of the merchandize, 
upon the shore, and Antonio was absent, engaged in the con- 
cealment of a portion of the cargo of the goleta, at the place 
designated. Three hours must elapse before his return; and, 
commissioning Jose, the young fisherman, to watch Fernando, 
and directing Munoz when Antonio should return, to inform 





him of his presence at the Bay, Manuel composed himself, 
alike to seek repose, and to guard against surprise. The 


_ ready pistol was clasped in hisright hand, and the cigar, the 


constant companion of his solitude, emitted its tranquilising 
power, upon the senses of the weary Manuel. The tumul- 
tuous emotions which harrassed him, brought their own 
temporary relief in the fatigue, which forced sleep upon th 

jaded powers of the unhappy father. 

It was not the balmy repose of health. Tormenting vis- 
ions pursued him even in his sleep, and his parted lips gave 
out vague and incoherent exclamations. Masses of cold 
perspiration collected on his forehead, the token of the strug- 
gle which was going on in his dreams. At length something 
tangible was incorporated with them. He became sensible 
that somebody hung over him, and with mechanical readi- 
ness presented his pistol. It was Antonio. 

Manuel remained silent for some moments. He judged 
from what he had suffered as a father, what Antonio must 
suffer as a lover in the dishonor of Casilda, and dreaded to 
say the word which was to strike him to the heart. Antonio, 
after long watching the counteni «re of his senior, broke the 
silence, with a natural inquiry, . = to the cause of the emo- 
tion of his intended father. 

« Suppose,” said Manuel, in a subdued tone, “ that one 
should tell thee thy affianced—Casilda—is unworthy of thee 
—that she loves another—and that she has been false to her- 
self, as to thee.” 

‘¢ Why suppose an impossible case ?” inquired the young- 
er contrabandist 

« Answer my question !” said Manuel. 

«¢T would kill him for an insolent calumniator.” 

“Strike here then! My daughter is dishonored.” 

“Thou hast dreamed it,’”’ persisted Antonio, grieved but 
incredulous. 

*‘T have uttered the truth—and no dream—would that it 
were!” exclaimed Manuel. 

« And who is the villain ?” 

‘You must have heard me speak his name in my sleep— 
for I took thee for him, as I dreamed.”’ 

“ Fernando Zarzal ?” 

“ The same,” responded Manuel. The younger contra- 
bandist paused 9 moment, and chen said enquiringly : 

“ You have killed him ?” 

Upon receiving an answer in the negative, Antonio was 
wild with fierce joy, that Manuel had reserved for the affian- 
ced, the sweet revenge of punishing the villain who had step- 
ped between him and happiness. Manuel repressed this ar- 
dor, and told Antonio that upon him depended the fate of the 
seducer, and after a long silence, asked the young fisher- 
man : ; 

“Will you, after all that you have heard, marry Ca- 


| silda ?” 


Manuel anxiously watched the countenance of the young 
contrabandist. His changing features revealed the tu- 
mult of contending emotions which divided his thoughts— 
and after a long, and to the father, anxious pause, as Anto- 
nio’s head sunk upen his breast, in a firm, but low voice, he 
answered—“ No!” 

Another long panse succeeded, and then Manuel slowly 
and firmly pronounced these words: “Then Fernando Zar- 
zal shall not die—but shall wed Casilda!” 

“Never!” cried Antonio, “ it is impossible !” 

«“ What ?” interrupted Manuel. “Who shall control me 
in the disposal of the hand ef rny daughter?” and the habi- 
tual deference which Manuel commanded, impelled Antonio 
to listen, while the father argued that the death of Fernando 
would expose the daughter’s shame—that marriage would 
conceal or remove it—that he would silence scandal in the 
Puerto de Santa Maria, by the wedding, and then forever re- 
move from the scene of his daughter’s infamy. 


Suddenly the young contrabandist took the other by the 
hand and offered his adieus. The eyes of the heart-broken 
Manvel filled with tears, as he asked why his companion de- 
serted him. 

‘‘It is for a few days only,” said Antonio, “and I go to 
take the life of a villain, whom I have hitherto spared only 
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at your bidding.” As he spoke a noise caught the attention forbidding and as terrible, as the storm. Manuelsoundeda 
of the two speakers, and Antonio pointing to the object of | shrill signal. 
his inquiry, said : | The avenger is here !” cried Antonio, as he came from 

* Who is that man, seated beneath the pine, with another, | his concealment behind a jutting rock. Casilda and Fer- 
clad like a fisherman ? nando groaned with surprise and fright. 

“Why do you ask ?” _ Who owes nothing, fears nothing!” solemnly said the old 

“ Who is that man?” repeated Antonio. “I ask because | contrabandist, and then, turning to Antonio—“I have pro- 
I know that thy repose, and that of Casilda, depend upon | mised that you should know the espoused of my daughter—is 
the answer. Come, speak!” and as he spoke, Antonio’s | it the first time you have seen him?” As Manuel said this, 
eyes dilated with fury, and a dagger gleamed in his hand. he drew a sliding lantern from beneath his cloak, and threw 

‘Put up your arms!” cried Manuel, and know that while a strong light on the haggard features of Fernando. 
pe mniew Zarzal is protected by me, no person may dare to | 

o hi arm ! | . . . - 

‘ Fernanda Zarzal!’’ repeated Antonio, and his aged com- | roe oo a ee — 
rade feared that some new disgrace threatened to fall upon | front to front!” he ae 
him. ‘“Qome comrade wv cried Antonio, aud his companion! « Great God '? eried Fernando, “who is it that I see ?” 
could hardly keep pace with him, as he hurried in the diree-|  « Did no presentiment give warning that I was concealed 
tion of the spot where sat Jose and Fernando. At length he | within ten steps of thee? Has not conscience taught thee 
stopped, and again asked of Manuel, “What say you, this | = 





Antonio retreated a step or two in aversion from the mur- 


- | that sooner or later an infamous death must overtake the 

calls +] | 
ar ae .. “i /murderer? Has no warning voice whispered—‘ Beneath 
nand . the hand of Antonio Deblado, whose brother thou hast mur- 


|  Hespeaks false. And wh " ‘ 
«Frenne ade? nd whence does he come ? | dered, and whose sister thou hast dishonored, shalt thou 


a : = | fall!? Review thy life Arevalo! Repent and commit thy- 

“ For sine ot _ ad why does he say he travels? _ self to God, before whose presence thou shalt hasten! Be thy 

“He lies!” oe bean fort can hardly withhold my arm to give thee 

‘‘ How? he carries a passport.” - 2 samt oat 9 

« He is false—false —and his passport lies like himself.” |, oS pararna feebly repeated Fernando. 

Tn the devil’s name, whois he then ?”? demanded the now po = me seals the sentence of thy death. Art 
infuriated Manuel. ready ?” demanded Antonio, raising his arm to strike. 

‘ ‘He is the wretch whom I have sought for years—the de- | Casilda fell insensible to the earth, and on running to her 
spoiler of my sister! the assassin of my brother ! the villain | S¥¢cor, Manuel dropped the,lantern ; and it rolled down the 
Arevalo !” | abyss, leaving them in utter darkness. Arevalo crouched 

Had the Phantom Rock fallen at his feet, Manuel could not.| before the avenger—his head bowed to his knees, as if held 
have been more astonished. A common impulse now actu- | there with a superhuman force. In his distraction the guilty 
ated both Manuel and Antonio. ‘They were thirsting for re- | Coward could only sob “Pity! pity! Antonio!” 
venge, and pressed toward the spot where Fernande, uncon-| .“ Pity!” thundered Antonio—“ pity! Where was thy 
scious of his impending fate, was still seated with the young | Pity, when my sister was betrayed—when the treacherous 
fisherman. Manuel’s wariness grew upon him as they pro- | dagger entered «} Leart of my brother~—and when my es- 
ceeded. They stopped at the base of the Phantom Rock; | poused fell before iny aecursed arts ? Appeal to Heaven for 
and Manuel recounted the superstitions which’ possessed | P!tY, and prepare on the instant to die!’ 
him, that blood, shed by a stiletto, would never wash from, ‘“ Arevalo!” said Manuel, arresting the arm of Antonio, 
the hands of the assassin. Antonio participated in his su- | “ a moment more will terminate thy life, and in that moment 
perstition—but still resolved on vengeance, asked Manuel if I have a boon to beg. 1 will pardon the evil thou hast 





he renounced his right to it. wrought, if thou wilt be generous to the brother of thy mur- 
“No!” | dered victim. Do not compel him to commit the crime of 
« What then,” asked Antonio, “shall we proceed ?”’ assassination—do not oblige us to dip our hands in the foul 





Manuel reflected a moment, and then raised his eyes to the | blood. Death is instant—the abyss yawns for thee—leap! 
summit of the Phantom Rock. Antonio followed mechani- | and our prayers shall ascend for thy soul !” 
cally the same movement. Their eyes met—a diabolical, ‘ Leap!” shouted Antonio. 


smile played on the face of each—and the contrabandists un- The craven took hope from this intervention of Manuel, 
derstood each other. 'and raising his head, answered in the strength of despera- | 
“ At night!”’ said Antonio. | tion—*‘ No, never !”” 

“ At night!” responded Manuel, and they separated. «“ Leap !” cried Manuel, “ thy death is certain, and thy 

—— ‘heart acknowledges its justice. Leap, I tell thee, for thy 

PART SIXTH. _erimes even now move my arm to strike!’ And the two 


It was night. Heavy dark clouds hung in the heavens eontrabandists passed in the dark at Alavero, who retreat- 
and not a single star marked the obscure line of the horizon. | ed before the points of their daggers, till he hung over the 
Every thing indicated the approach of one of those terrible Very Verge of the precipice, still exclaiming as he eluded his 


pests which are so frequent at th i ui- | pursuers— Never! Never !” 
peng — ms ee ee | They knew their ground. Arevalo took one step too 


«J shudder with cold,” said Fernando Zarzal, ashe drew many—and as he continued to shout his refusal to die, the 


himself to the sid Manuel, on the summit of the Phan- | last words sank down the gulf with him. 
tom Rock. “ We are avenged!” said Antonio, as the two contra- 
“ AndI with fear!” tremblingly added the weak and bandists retreated from the brink—and a heavy plunge in 
timid voice of the disgraeed daughter of the contrabandist. (the waters beneath, told, that after bounding from crag to 
“ Fear of a storm will neither delay its coming nor scatter crag, the disfigured corse of the libertine, Arevalo, had sunk 
its fury,” said Manuel. beneath the waves. 
| * Are we alone ?” Casilda ventured to ask. The whole heavens were lighted with a broad sheet of 
¢ Alone,” said Manuel hoarsely.—‘‘ But what matters it? | fire—and Casilda, starting to consciousness from her swoon, 
| None but the guilty fear the sublime manifestations of the | looked from Manuel to Antonio, and in the absence of Are- 
| power of the elements, and of such, Fernando Zarzal, thou | valo, read his fate. A terrific peal of thunder followed, and 
artone! Thy judge seeks thee, the avenger will reach again she sunk upon the earth—but the shock of the warring 
thee !” elements fell with less stunning force, than the blow which 
And in the red glare of the lightning, Fernando saw the | the vengeance of man had inflicted. Her father recalled her 
| terrible contrabandist, armed and threatening—his aspect as | to life for new horrors— 
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“ Casilda,” he said, “rise my daughter! Thy lot is cast— | 





“No! no! my daughter,” said Manuel, while his emo- 








thy lover calls thee from below !” 


| tions almost choked his utterance—the world has less 


Wretched as was Casilda, this terrible summons awakened | mercy than a father—behold here the proof. Here is aman 


all that natural love of life which God has implanted within 
us. 
ting tones, the one word “ Pardon !” 

“Of a surety I will pardon thee,” said Manuel, “ yes, 
my daughter. Thou shalt not descend to the grave with thy 
father’s malediction; but between death and dishonor thou 
canst not hesitate. 
Casilda, and thy dishonored father hopes that he may not be 
long delayed in following thee.” 


“Pity! pity! my father,” cried Casilda in the agony of 


despair, “ if my father forgives me, the world must !” 


The unfortunate Casilda gave one sigh of despair, and 
threw herself in her father’s arms as if she would seek in 
his bosom a refuge from the sentence which his tongue had 


pronounced. He lifted her in his arms, and as he said, “ she | 
has endured enough, and shall suffer no more,” he bore her | 


in his strong arm to the brink. The unhappy girl made 
no sign of resistance, and uttered no lamentation, and her 
father, in the strength of desperation, was unconscious of he: 
weight, as if he bore but a dishevelled flower to cast away 
worthless. He had reached the brink—in an instant Casil- 
da would have been immolated— 


Clinging te her father’s feet she repeated, in supplica- 


Thy shame will be buried with thee, | 


hwo loves and would have married thee! Ask him now to 
take thee to his bosom, and learn that neither thy tears nor 
thy misfortunes will soften his heart!” 

* Antonio! Antonio!” cried Casilda, with earnestness, 
5, for God’s sake, pity me!” 

** Antonio,”’ said Manuel, “ wilt thou have mercy on my 
daughter, and consent to receive her as thy wife ?” 

The answer of Antonio was to be the decree of life or 
death to Casilda; and father and daughter waited it in death- 
like suspense. 

“No !” cried the young contrabandist, in a gloomy tone. 





| widow of Arevalo shail be the wife of Antonio !? Manuel 
turned, and resting his daughter on the earth, eagerly ex- 
tended his hand to Antonio—* swear it!” 


And while the girl yet lay insensible, the oath of her hus- 
band was recorded in Heaven; and the two contrabandistas 
bore between them the stillinsensible body of Casilda from the 
seene of that night’s horrors—the Phantom Rock; and teok 
the road to the Puerto de Santa Maria, 


To be deprived of the person we love is a happiness in com- 
parison of living with one we hate. 














* Hold!” cried Manuel’s horror-stricken comrade—“ the 
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Original Police Sketches. 
SCENES IN THE NEW YORK POLICE OFFICE, 
At the Return of the Watchmen, Wednesday Morning, Jan. 27th. 





France vs. England.—A sharp faced, and somewhat an- | 
tiquated Frenchman, and a full-blooded Englishman, stood | 
charged with fighting the battles of Cressy, Poinciers, Agin- | 
eourt, Waterloo, and various other battles over again; and | 
it would seem as if victory had still stuck to the banner of | 
John Bull, for poor Monsieur looked as if he had been re- | 
cently cut up into small pieces, and put together again by a 
bad workman. 

‘* It was not my fault at all, sare, not von leetle bit, but all 
de fault of dis Jack Bull,” observed Monsieur, ‘* because ven | 
Iam saying dat Wopoleon le grand sail ave conquer all de | 
vorld, begar, he sail tell ine dat JVapoleon le grand, is von | 
dam nobody at all, an dat he is not so good as to make von | 


pair of breeches dat Monsieur Vellington sall put on his | 


“I said nothing but the trath, and what I thought,” re- | 
marked the Englishman, ‘for old England has always | 
whipped France—and aiways can—and always will, too, | 
when her blood’s up.” 

** Shall her by gar ?”’ returned the Gaul, looking daggers 
at the brawney islander; no, by gar, John Bull—she shall 
not whip France evare so much as von leetle bit at all— 
France is de grande uation—vvi/a Charlemaigne— voila 
Henri de Fourth—voila Napoleon—an den ven you say la 
belle France is not de granJe nation, you shall be von dam 
liar!”" 

Here the Court interfer: d, and the Englishman retorted— 

**T don’t exactly know wi.at sort ofman Charleyman was, 
but if be was a Fiench:: an | wouldn’t give much for him, 
for the French never ha! « ian of theirown yet that was 
able to stand against Eny acd. 

*“* Ha! ha! villane, you -hall prove dat—mon dieu! but 
you shall prove dat,”’ sai! t! e Gaul. 





“Is easily proved,” reivrned John Bull, * for didn’t | 
England whip you rig!st brough the peace for seven hun- 
dred years, only when you were led against her by a tcoman | 
and a foreigner—Joan ci ic, the witch! and Napoleeu Be- 
naparte, the butcher! 

Napoleon de Bousher—O «tam! I shall not stand dat!” ex- 
claimed the Gaul. And thereon he was about to make a 
charge on the slanderer of the glories of ‘la belle nation,” 
but was prevented from consummating his intention by the in- 
terference of a couple of watchmen. His worship then en- 
deavored to proceed to business, but was again interrupted 
by the cross cutti the belligerants. 

*¢ John de Bull, dat is so much as ven you shall say John 
de Beef ;—an by gar John Boll is good for notin but to eat de 
dam beef!” remarked Monsieur in a state of great excite- 
ment. 

** Well, beef is better than frog! and you eat nothing but 
frogs, and can’t get enoug!h of that same,’”’ remarked John. 

‘* Prenez garde—ha !—ba !—vot you say—we ave no sheep 
but de frog—an ve ave no fish but de frog—an ve ave ne no- 
ting at all but dam frog. Mon dieu John Bull, but you shall 
be von so great liar as nevare vas born.” 





x ** Silence !’? commanded the court. 





‘* Well, your worship,” said the Englishman, I have told 
him nothing but the truth, for the fact is that England would 


have annihilated France long since only that we thought she 


| might be useful to hatch tailors, hair dressers, daneing 


masters—and other articles of that sort, for the rest of the 


world.” 


*“*O dam,I cannot stand dat—I cannot stand dat—I cannot 


stand dat—I shall have de satisfaction by gar,” almost shriek- 
ed the poor Frenchman, and as he had no other means of 
giving vent to his feelings, he jumped ard danced about the 


office at such a rate that every one present began to entertain 


the notien that he was taking a hasty leave of his seven 


senses. 


The magistrate then made another attempt to impress the 
prisoners with a notion of the dignity of the bench; but they 
were so full of the dignity of their native countries that they 
didn’t seem to have the slightest idea that there was such a 
thing as a bench, or a magistrate anywhere within ten miles 
ofthem. And thus the Englishman went through the his- 
tory of England as connected with France from the times of 
the ficst William to the presentday. He argued philosophi- 
cally, that a frog stands in about the same relationship with 
a bull, that a Frenchman does with an Englishman; and 
hence he requested listeners in general to bear in mind the 


| authentic fact ‘hat one Englishman was worth just about as 


many Fienchmen as could be conveniently pack’d on an 
acréof ground. 

He then tcok a sweeping bird’s-eye view of the battles be- 
tween the two countries, in which he gave England all the 
glory all through; but when he came to re-mention those of 
Cressy, Poiciiers, and Agincourt, his ecstacy knew no 
bounds, and he would’nt allow that the poor Frenchmen 
were even fuli grown frogs in comparison with Englishmen, 
or any thing better than mere tad poles. Then he again 
showed conclusively that the French never had a great man 
of their own, who ever gained : ory over the English, 
inasmuch as La Pucelle (the mau of Orleans,) was a wo- 
man, or perhaps the devil, and Bonaparte a Corsican, while 
all their other generals, he maintained, 


had been whipped 


like secks. And he wound up his pathetic discourse by de- 
claciug thot Napoleon, though a good enough man for a 
Freneb you ri, was searcely qualified to polish the Dake of 


Wellington’s ots. Meanwhile, the patriotic Gaul had 
been equally busy; ay double as busy (inasmuch as he spoke 
twice as fast as John Pull,) in proving that France was fifty 
times the greatest nation in the world; but that England in 
eomparison with it, was the very deepest and darkest corner 


of the bottomless pit, to the garden of Eden. 


«¢ He disdained, he said, to go into the history of the bat- 
tles, as tho English had not only been whipped in every one 
of them, but had scarcely left a grease spot behind them te 
to tell the story. And then he insisted that the French had 
all the glory of Waterloo, and finished off with a eulogy on 
Napoleon le Grand; and by stating that ‘‘ Monsieur Velling- 
ton vas von dam raskall,’’ and not fit te be mentioned er 
thought of in the same century with the ** little Corporal.” 


Before the case was over, a friend of the Gaul’s arrived and 
took him away with him, and the Englishman was permit- 
ted to follow, it being sufficiently evident thatthey were both 
respectable men, but a little, a very little, under the influ- 
ence of John Barleycorn. We have suppressed the names 
by request. 
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From the Irish Penny Journal. 


PEGGY THE PISHOGUE. 


*¢ And now, Mickey Brennan, it’s not but I havea grate | 
regard for you, for troth you’re a dacint boy, and a dacint fa- | 
ther and mother’s child; but you see, avick, the short and the | 
long of it is, that you needn’t be looking after my little girl 
any more.”’ 

Such was the conclusion of a long and interesting harangue 
pronounced by cld Brian Moran of Lagh-buoy, for the pur- 
pose of persuading his daughter’s sweetheart to waive his pre- 
tensions—a piece of diplomacy never very easy to effect, but 
doubly difficult when the couple so unceremeniously sepa- | 
rated have labored under the delusion that they were born for 
each other, as was the case in the affair of which our story | 
tells; and certainly, whatever Mr. Michael Brennan’s other | 
merits may have been, he was very far from exhibiting him- 
self as a pattern of patience on the occasion. 

‘* Why, thin, Brian Moran!” he outrageously exclaimed, | 
‘*in the name of all that’s out of the way, will you give me | 
one reason, good, bad, or indifferent, and I’ll be satisfied?” 

“© Och, you unfortunate gossoon, don’t be afther axing ne,” | 
responded Brian dolefully. 

‘‘ Ah, thin, why wouldn’t I?” replied the rejected lover. 
‘¢ Aren’t we playing together since ske could walk— wasn’t 
she the light of my eyes and the pulse of my heart these six 
long years—and when did one of ye either say or sign that I | 
was to give over until this blessed minute?—tell me that.” 

‘* Widdy Eelish!” groaned the closely interrogated paren; 
‘¢*ris true enough for you. Botheration to Peggy, I wish she | 
tould you herself. I knew Hw it ’ud be; an’ sure small 
blame to you; an’ it’ll kill Meny out an’ out.” 

‘¢ Ts it that [amn’t rich enongh?’’ he asked impetuouslgy. _| 

*¢ No, avich machree, it isn’t; but, sure, can’t you wait an’ | 
ax Peggy.” 

‘‘Ts it because there’s any thing against me?” continued 
he, without heeding this reference to the mother of his fair 
one—‘‘ Is it becanse there’s any thing against me, I say, now 
or evermore, in the shape of warrant, or summons, or bad 
word, or any thing of the kind?” 

“‘ Och, forrear, forrear”’ answered poor Brian, ‘* but can’t 
you ax Peggy!” and he clasped his hands again and again 
with bitterness, for the young man’s interest had been, from 
long and constant habit, so interwoven in his mind with those | 
of his darling Meny, that he was utterly unable to check the | 
burst of agony which the question had excited. | 
man’s evident grief and evasion of the question were not lost | 
upon his companion. | 

‘© 1’m belied—I know I am—lI have it ali now,” shouted | 
he, utterly losing all command of himself. ‘Come, Brian | 
Moran, this is no child’s play—te!| me at once who dared to | 
spake one word against me, an’ if I don’t drive the lie down | 
his throat, be it man, woman, or child, I’m willing to lose | 
her and every thing else I care for?” 

** No, then,” answered Brian, ‘*‘the never a one said a 
word against you—you never left it in their power, avich; an’ | 
that’s what’s breaking my heart. Milia murther, it’s all Peg- | 
gy’s own doings. ” 

“© What!” he replied—* I'll be bound Pegsy had a bad 
dhrame about the match. Arrah, out with it, an’ let us hear 
what Peggy the Pishogue has to say for herself—out with it, 
man; I’m asthray for something to laugh at.” 

** Oh, whisht, whisht—-don’t talk that way of Peggy any 
how,”’ exclaimed Brian, offended by this imputation on the 
unerring wisdom of his helpmate. ‘ Whatever she says, 
doesn’t it come to pass? Didn’t it rain on Saturday last, fine | 
as the day looked? Didn’t Tim Higgins’s cow die? Wasn’t | 
Judy Carney married to Tom Knox afther all? Ay, an’ as | 
sure as your name is Mickey Brennan, what she says will | 
ceme true of yourself too. Forrear, forrear! that the like | 
should befall one of your dacint kin!”’ 

*““Why, what’s going to happen me?” inquired he, his | 
voice trembling a little in spite of all his assumed carelessness: 
for contemptuonsly as he had alluded to the wisdom of his in- 
tended mother-in-law, it stood in too high repute not to create | 
in him some dismay at the probability of his figuring unfave- | 
rably in eny of her prognostications. 

*¢ Don’t ax me, don’t ax me,” 











was the sorrowing answer; | 





a 


| them too,”’ replied Brian. 


The old | 


| —a method which seldom failed of success. 
| not to be banlked of her will. 


—¢ 


| «¢ but take your baste out of the stabl> at once, and go straight 


to Father Coffey; and who knows but he might put you on 


| some way to escape the bad luck that’s afore you.” 


‘« Psha! fudge! ’pon my sow! it’s a shame for you, Brian 
Moran.” 

‘© Divil a word of lie in it,” insisted Brian; ‘* Peggy found 
it all out Jast night; an’ troth it’s troubling her as much as if 
you were her own flesh and blood. More betoken, haven’t 
you a mole there under your ear?” 

‘‘ Well, and what if I have?” rejoined he peevishly, but 
alarmed all the while by the undisguised pity which his fu- 
ture lot seemed to call forth, ‘* What if I have?—hadn’t 
many a man the same afore me?” 

** No doubt, Mickey, agra, and the same bad luck came to 
** Och, you unfortunate ignorant 
crathur, sure you wouldn’t have me marry my poor little girl 
toa man that’s sooner or later to end his days on the gal- 
lows!” 

‘* The gallows!”’ he slowly exclaimed. ‘‘ Holy Virgin! is 
that what’s to become of me after all?”” He tried to utter a 
laugh of derision and defiance, but it would not do; sach a 


| vaticination from such a querter was no laughing matter. So 


yielding at last to the terror which he had so vainly affected to 


| combat, he buried his face in his hands, and threw himself 


violently on the ground; while Brian, scarcely less moved by 
the revelation he had made on the faith of his wife’s far-famed 
sagacity, seated himself compassionately beside him to ad- 
minister what consolation he could. 

Mickey Brennan, in the parlance of our country, was a 
snug gossoon, well to do in the world, had a nice bit of land, 
a comfortable house, good crops, a pig or two, a cow or two, 
a sheep or two, a handsome good-humored face, a good cha- 


| racter; and, what made him more marriageable than all the 


rest, he had the aforementioned gods all to himself, for his 
father and mother were dead, and tis last sister had got mar- 
ried at Shrove-tide. With all these combined advantages he 
might have selected any girl in the parish; but his choice was 
mace long years before: it was Meny Moran or nobody—a 
choice in which Meny Moran herself perfectly concuxred, and 
which her father, good, easy, soft-hearted Brian, never thought 
of disputing, although he was able to give her a fortune pro- 
bably amounting to double what her suitor was worth. But 
was the fair one’s mother ever satisfied when such a disparity 
existed? Careful creatures! pound for pound is the material 
maxim in ull ages and countries, and to give Pesgy Moran 
her due, she was as much influenced by it as her betters, and 
murmured loud and leng at the acquiescence of her husband 
in such a sacrifice. She murmured in vain, however: much 


| as Brian deferred to her judgment and adviee in all other 


matters, his love for his fond and pretty Meny armed him 
with resolution in this. When she wept at her mothei’s in- 
sinuations, be always found a word of comfort for her; and if 
words weuldn’t do, he managed to bring Mickey and her to- 
gether, and left them to settle the matter after their own way 
But Peggy was 
What! she whose mere word 
could make or break any match for five miles round, to be 
forbidden all interference in her own danghter’s: it was not 
to be borne. So at last she applied herself in downright ear- 
nest to the task. She dreamed at the match, tossed cups at 
it, Saw signs at it: in fine, called her whole armory of necro- 
mancy into requisition, and was rewarded at last by the dis- 
covery that the too highly-favored swain was inevitably des- 
tined to end his days on the ga'lows—a discovery which, as 
has been already seen, fulfilled her m guine wishes. 
Whatever may be the opinion of othef and wiser people on 
the subject, in the parish of Ballycoursey or its vicinity, it 
was rather an ugly joke to be thus devoted to the infernal 
gods by a prophetess of such unerring sagacity as Peggy Mo- 
rad, or, as she was sometimes styled with reference to her 
skill in all supernatural matters, Peggy the Pishogue—that 


| cognomen implying an acquaintance with more things in hea- 
| ven and earth than are dreamt of in philosophy; and most 


unquestionably it was no misnomer: the priest himself was 
not more deeply read in his breviary than she was in all the 
signs and omens whereby the affairs of this moving world are 
shadowed and foretokened—nothing was too great or too 


| small for her all-piercing ken—in every form of augury she 


was omniscient, from cup-tossing up to necromancy—in vain 
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at mystic dregs of the tea-cup assumed shapes that would 


have puzzled Doctor Wall himself; with her first glance she 
detected at once the true meaning of the hieroglyphic symbol, 
and therefrom dealt out deaths, births, and marriages, with 
the infallib.lity of newspaper—in vain Destiny, unwilling to 


bothered King Solomon. Peggy no sooner heard it than it 
was unravelled—there was not a ghost in the country with 
whose haunts and habits she was not as well acquainted as 
if she was one of the fraternity—not a fairy could put his 
nose out without being detected by her—the value of pro- 
perty was increased tenfold all round the country by the skill 
with which she wielded her charms and spells for the disco- 
very of all manner of theft. But 1 must stop; for were I te 
recount but half her powers, the eulogium would require a 
Penny Jeurnal for itself, and still leave matter for a supple- 
ment. It would be a melancholy instance indeed of Irish in- 
gratitude, if for all these superhuman exertions she was not 
rewarded by universal confidence. To the credit of the 
parish be it said that no such stigma was attached to it: no- 
thing could be equal to the estimation in which all her words 
and actions were held by her neighbors—nothing but the esti- 
mation in which they were held in her own household by 
her husband and daughter 

Such being the gifted personage who had foretold the com- 
ing disasters of M.ckey Brennan, it is not to be wondered at 
that the matter created a sensation, particularly as sundry old 
hags to whom she had imparted her discovery \rere requested 
to hush it up for the poor gossoon’s sake. His friends sor- 
rowed over him as a gone man, for not the most sceptical 
among them ventured to hazard even adoubt of Peggy’s vera- 
vity—in fact, they viewed the whole as a matter requiring 
consolation and sympathy rather than a scrutiny into the 
sources of her information, which by common consent were 
viewed as indubitable, while some, more compassionate than 
the rest, went so far as to declare “‘ that since the thing con!d 
not be avoided, and Mickey, poor fellow, must behanged, 
they hoped it might be for something dacint; not 1obbing, or 
coining, or the like.” 

The hardest task of all is to describe the feelings of poor 
Brennan himself on the occasion ; for muchas he had affect- 
ed to disparage the sybilline revelations of the wierd woman 
of Ballycoursey, there was not one in the neighborhood who 
was disposed to yield them unlimited credence in any case 
but his own; and even in his own case he was not long en- 
abled to struggle against conviction. Let people prate as 
they may about education and its effects, it will require a pe- 
riod of more generations than one to root the love of the mar- 
vellous out of the hearts of our countrymen; and until that be 
effected, every village in the land will have its wise woman, 
and with nine-tenths of her neighbors what she says will be 
regarded as gospel. 
scorn such an assertion, aru! more will very respectiully beg 
leave to doubt it, but stil! it is true; and in the more retired 
inland villages, circu:nstances are every day occurring far 
more extravagant than any thing detailed in this story, as is 
very well known to all who are much conversant with such 
places. But to return to the doomed manu:—How could he 
be expected to bear up against this terrible denunciation, 
when all the consolation he could recewe from his nearest 
and dearest was that “‘ it was a good man’s death?” Death! 
poor fellow, he had suffered the pains of a thousand deaths 
already, in living without the hope of ever being the husband 
of his Meny. Death, instant and immediate, would have 
been a relief to him; and it was not long until, by his anxiety 
to obtain that relief, he afforded an opportunity to Peggy of 
displaying her ewaireliance on the correctness of her prognos- 
tications Goadedinto madness by his present sufferings and 
his fears for the future, he made an attempt upon his life by 
plunging into an adjacent lake when no one, as he thought, 
was near to interrupt his intentions. It was not so, however 


before help eould be obtained to rescue him, he was to all 
appearance lifeless. The news flew like wildfire: he was 


hour, half the day, since last night; ut in one point they all 
concurred—dead he was; dead as St Dominick. 





| 


be unrolled, shrouded itself in some dream that would have | 


Some people of course will leugh to | 


—a shepherd had observed him, but at such a distance, that | 
dead, they said—had lain in the water ten minutes, half an | 


** Troth he’s not,” was Peggy’s cool rejoinder, ‘* Be quiet, 
rs I'll engage he'll come to. JVabocklish, hethat’s born to| ‘‘ Let me feel your pulse, asthdre,” 


be hanged will never be diowned. . Wait a while an’ hould 
your tongues. JVabocklish, I tell you he’ll live to spoil a 
market yet, an’ more’s the pity.” 

People shook their heads, and almost began to think their 
wise woman had made a mistake, and read hemp instead of 
water. It was no such thing, however ; slowly and beyond 
all hopes, Brennan recovered the effects of his rash attempt, 
thereby fulfilling so much of his declared destiny, and raising 
the reputation of Mrs. Moran to a point that she never had 
attained before. That very week she discovered no less than 
six cases of stolen goods, twice detected the good people taking 
unauthorized liberties with their neighbors’ churns, and spied 
a score of fortunes, at the very least ; and he, poor fellow, 
satisfied at last that Fortune was not to be bilked so easily, 
resigned himself to his fate like a man and began to look 
about him in earnest for some opportunity of gracing the gal- 
lows without disgracing his peopie. 

And Meny—poor heart-stricken Meny—loving as none but 
the true and simple-minded can love, the extent of her grief 
was such as the true and sim; le-minded only can know ; and 
yet there was worse in store for her. Shortly after this con- 
summation of her mother’s fame, a whisper began to e1eep 
through the village, of dire import, portending death and dis- 
aster on some luckless wight unknown; Peggy Moran has some- 
thing on her head when any one ventured to question her— 
the pipe was never-out of her jaw unless when she slept or 
sat down te her meals—she became as cross as a cat, which 
to do her justice was not her wont, and eschewed all sorts of 
conversation, which most essuredly was not her wout either. 
The interest and curiosity of her neighbors was raised toa 
most agonizing pitch—every one trembled lest the result 
sheuld be some terrible revelation affecting himself or her- 
self, as the case might be; it was the bnrden of the first 
question asked in the morning, the last at night. Every 
word she uttered during the day was matter of speculation 
to an hundred anxious inquirers ; and there was every dan- 
ger of the goed people of Balleycoursey going absolutely 
mad with fright if they were kept any longer in the dark on 
the subject. © 

At length there was adiscovery;\ , as is usually the case 
in all serntinies into forbidden mav\ ss, it was at the cost of 
he too-daring investigator. Peggy and Brian were sitting 
one night before the fire, preparing for their retirement, when 
a notion seized the latter to probe the sorrows of his help- 
mate. 

«¢*Deed it well becomes you to ax,’’ quoth the wierd wo- 
man in answer to his many and urgent inquiries; ‘*for Brian, 
achorra machree, my poor ould msn, there’s no use in hiding 
it—it’s all about yourself.”” 

«« No, then!” exclaimed the surprised interregator; ‘‘ the 
Lord bhetome us an’ harm, is it?” 

i ye, Brian,” responded the sybil with a melan- 
| choly tone, vu: of the cloud of smoke in which she had sought 
|to hide her tus les. ‘*1’m thinking these last few days 
| you’re not yourseii st all at all.” 

*‘ Tare an ounties! maybe I’m not,” responded he of the 
doubtful identity. 

‘*Do you feel nothing on your heart, Brian achree?”’ 

** I] do; sure enough I do,’”’ gasped poor Brian, ready to 
believe anything of himself. 

«¢ Something like a plurrisy, isn’t it?” inquired the mour- 
ner. 

‘« Ay, sure enough, like a plurrisy for all the world, Lord 
betune us an’ harm!”’ 

‘*An’ you do be very cold, I'll engage, these nights, 
Brian?’’ continued she. 

I’m as could as ice this minute,” an- 











i) 
sasece 


** Widdy Eelish! 
swered Brian, and his teeth began to chatter as if he was up 
to his neck in a mill-pond. 

** An’ your appetite is gone entirely, achra?”’ continued his 
tormentor. 

«¢ Sorra 2 word o’ lie in it,’’ answered the newly discever- 
| ed invalid, forgetful however that he had just finished discuss- 
| ing a skib of potatoes and a mug of milk for his supper. 

“‘ And the cat, the crathur, looked at you this very night 

| after licking her paw.” 

| **Dllengage she did. Bad luck to her,” responded Brian, 
“*T wouldn’t put it beyant her.” 





said Peggy in conclu- 
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along with a most voluminous puff of smoke, as she let the 
limb drop from her hold, and commenced rocking herself to 
and fro, uttering a low and peculiar species of moan, which 
to her terrified patient sounded asa death summons. 

‘¢ Murther-an’-ages, Peggy, sure it’s not going to die I am!”’ 
exclaimed Brian. 

** Och, widdy! widdy!”’ roared the afflicted spouse, now 
giving full vent to her anguish, ‘*i:’s little I thought, Brian 
asthore machree, when I married you in your beauty and 
your prime, that I’d ever live to cry the keen over you— 
—ochone, ochone! ’tis you was the good ould man in airnest 
—och ! och!” 

** Arrah, Peggy!” interposed the object of her rather pre- 
mature lamentations. 

** Oh, don’t talk to me—don’t talk to me. I’ll never hould 
up my head again, so I won’t!”’ continued the widow that 
was to be, in a tone that quickly bronght all the house about 
her, and finally all the neighbors. Great was the uproar that 
ensued, and noisy the explanations, which, however, afforded 
no small relief to the minds of all persons not immediately 
concerned in the welfare of the doomed Brian. Peggy was 
inconsolable at the prospect of such a bereavement. Many 
clung in despair to the poor tottering old man, her grief too 
deep for lamentation, while he hobbled over his prayers as 
fast and as correctly as his utter dismay would permit him. 
Next morning he was unable to rise, refused all nourishment, 
and called vehemently for the priest. Every hour he became 
worse; he was out of one faint into another; announced 
symptoms of every complaint that ever vexed mankind, and 
declared himself affected by a pain in every member, from 
his toe to his cranium. No vronder it was a case to puzzle 
the doctor. The man of science could make nothing of it— 
swore it was the oddest complication of diseases that ever he 
had heard ef—and strongly recommended that tLe patient be 
tossed in a blanket, and his wiie treated to a taste of the horse- 
pond. Father Coffey was equally nonplussed. 

‘** What ails you, Brian?” 

‘* An all-overness of some kind or other, your reverence,” 
groaned the sufferer in reply, and the priest had to own him- 
self a bothered man. Nothing would ind:ce him to rise— 
‘ where’s the use in a man’s gettin’ up, an’ he goin’ to die?”’ 
was his answer to those who endeavored to rouse him— 
‘* isn’t it a dale dacinter to die in a bed like a Christian?” 

‘* God’s good !—maybe you won’t die this time, Brian.” 

‘** Arrah, don’t be talking—-doesn’t Peggy know best?” 
And with tnis undeniable assertion he closed all his argu- 
ments, receiving consolation from none, not even his heart- 
broken Meny. Despite of all his entreaties to be let die in 
peace, the doctor, who guessed how mattersstood, was deter- 
mined to try the effects of a blister, and accorlingly applied 
one of more than ordinary strength, stoutly affirming that it 
would have the effect of the patient being up and walking on 
the morrow. A good many people had gathered into his 
cabin to witness the cure, as they always do when their pre- 
sence could be best dispensed with; and to these Peggy, with 
tears and moans, was declaring her despair in all remedies 
whatever, and her firm conviction that a widow she’d be be- 
fore Sunday, when Brian, roused a little by the uneasy sti- 
mulant from the lethargy into which they all believed him to 
be sunk, faintly expressed his wish to be heard. 

‘* Peggy, agra,”’ said he, ‘* there’sno denyin’ but you’re a 
wonderful woman entirely; an’ since I’m goin’, it would be 
a grate consolation to me if you’d tell us ajl how you found 
out the sickness was on me afore I knew it myself. It’s just 
curiosity, agra,—I wouldn’t like to die, you see, without 
knowin’ for why an’ for what—it ’ud have a foelish look if 
any body axed me what I died of, an’ me not able to tell 
them.” 

Peggy declared her willingness to do him this last favor, 
and, interrupted by an occasional sob, thus proceeded: 


a was Thursday night week—troth I’ll never forget that 
night, Brian asthore, if I live to be as ould as Noah—an)’ it 
was just after my first sleep that I fell draiming. I thought 
I went down to Dan Keefe’s to buy a taste ov mate, for ye 
all know he killed a bullsheen that day for the market ov 

oneen; an’! thought when | went inte his house, what did 





sion; and Brian submitted his trembling wrist to her inspec- | I see hangin’ up but an ugly Jane carcase, an’ not a bit too 


tion, anxiously peering into her face all the while to read his | tresh neither, an’ a strange man dividin’ it with a hatehet; an’ 
doom therein. A long and deep sigh broke from her lips, | says he to me with a :nighty grum look, 








© 


‘*¢ Well, honest woman, what do you want?—is it to buy 
bullsheen?”’ 

‘¢* Yes,’ says I, ‘but not the likes of that—it’s not what 
we’re used to.’ 

*¢« Divil may care,’ says he ‘‘I’ll make bould to cut out a 
rib for you.’ 

‘*« Oh, don’t if you plase,’ says I, puttin’ out my hand to 
stop him; an’ with that what does he do but he lifts the hat- 
chet an’ makes a blow at my hand, an’ cuts the weddin’ 
ring in two on my finger ?” 

‘‘Dth! dth! dth!”? was ejaculated on all sides by her won- 
dering auditory, for the application of the dream to Brian was 
conclusive, aceerding to the popular method of explaining 
such matters. They looked round to see how ke sustained 
the brunt of such a fatal revelation. There he was sitting 
bolt upright in the bed, notwithstanding his unpleagant in 
cumbrance, his mouth and eyes wide open. 


‘* Why, thin, blur-an’-ages, Peggy Moran, he slowly ex- 
claimed, when he and they had recovered a little from their 
surprise, ‘* do you mane to tell me that’s all that ailed me?” 


Peggy and her coterie started back as he uttered this ex- 
traordimary inquiry, there being something in his look that 
portended his intention to leap out of bed, and probably dis- 
play his indignation a little too forcibly, for, quiet as he was, 
his temper wasn’t proot against a blister; but his bodily 
strength failed him in the attempt, and, roaring with pain, he 
resumed his recumbent position. But Peggy’s empire was 
over—the blister had done its business, and in a few days he 
was able to stump about as usual, threatening to infliet all 
sorts of punishments upon any one who dared to laugh at 
him. A laugh is a thing, however, not easy to be controlled, 
and finally poor Brian’s excellent temper was soured te such 
a degree by the ridicule which he encountered, that he deter 
mined to seek a reconciliation with young Brennan, pitch the 
decrees of fate to Old Nick, and give Father Coffey a job 
with the young couple. 


To this resolution we are happy to say he adhered: still 
happier are we to say, that among the county records we 
have not yet met the name of his son-in-law, and that unless 
good behavior and industry be declared crimes worthy of 
bringing their perpetrators to the gallows, there is very little 
chance indeed of Mickey Brennan fulfilling the prophecy of 
Peggy the Pishogue. 

; Ber SE 

AN ACTIVE MEMBER OF A FAmiLy.—Bill Simpson, 
after taking a severe curtain lecture from Mrs. Simpson one 
day, told her he was so confoundedly sick of her perpetual 
scolding, that he believed he must lie down and try to get a 
litle repose. 

‘Repose! Mr. Simpson! (jumping up and pacing the 
the floor,) why, as I live, every limb in my body is fast 
asleep at this moment, and yet I keep up.” 

«« Every limb fast asleep, did you say, my dear?’’ (Look- 
ing up in amazement. ) 

«¢ Every—every one, Mr. Simpson! arms, legs——do you 
dispute my word, sir? Dare you say——” (Looking dag- 
gers. ) 

«Oh, I say nothing, my dear—I would not for the world— 
but as this is a free country I ask leave to think——” (looking 
as if asking a boon ) 

“ Think what, Mr. Simpson?” (coloring and stopping be- 
fore him. ) 

‘* That there is one member of yours, my dear, that ——” 

‘© You don’t mean to insinuate, Mr. Simpson, that my— 
my—this tongue of mine is not early asleep, Mr. Simpson, 
you don’t———”’ ; 

‘* No, my dear, I say no such thing ; I think, however, it 
is the first member of the family that is awake and moving in 
the morning.” (Mr. Simpson makes up stairs, and Mrs. 
Simpson falls into a chair and sobs dreadfully.—Claremont 
Eagle. 





{c¢- Mr. W. Harrison Ainsworth, we perceive, has con- 
tracted to write a new novel for the London Sunday Times, 





to be completed in 52 numbers. 
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CHRISTMAS RHYMES. 
THE LITTLE HEINZELMEN.*—rrom xoprtscu. 


BY JOHH ANSTER, ESQ@.,LL.D., M.R.ILA. 


What an easy time at the town of Cologne 
Did the HernzELMEN make it, long agone !— 
Was a man lazy, down he lay, 
Stretch’d on a bench, and slept away ; 

And quick as sight, 

Came the dwarfs by night, 


sweeping, 


sleeping. 





In the BurtpEr’s yard, asleep on a plank, 
Down each idle workman sank ; 
In the active Spirits flew, 
Looking for joiner’s work to do. 
Hand-saw they snatch at, 
Chisel they catch at,— [chop— 


| 





Their ease may the vintner and wine-cooper take, 
| The Elves are active, the Elves are awake. 

They fly to their task, 

They sulphur each cask ; 

They heave them with sledge, 

They fix them with wedge, 


| They shake them, and stoop them, and leave them on edge. 


| They place in the wine-vat the basket of wicker, 
And—in with the ripe grapes! and—out with the liquor ! 
They pound and they beat, 
With fists and with feet. 


| Crush! go the ripe grapes, as frolicking, rolicking, 


} 


| 


| Rave the mad manikins, blithe as the jolly king ! 
Glancing hither—praneing thither—clattering and pattering; | 


| Pushing, pucking—pulling, plucking—scraping—charring— | 


They bruise and they smash, 
And they plash—in the mash ; 
| They pour out the must, and are busy diluting i it, 


Worked the crowds of mannikins, while Lazy-bones lay | Dabbling and drugging, and squeezing red fruit in it, 


| Wonderful fellows are they at transmuting it ! 


Lazy-skin at last awakes him, yawning in the mid-day sun, | | | When the vintner ana wine-cooper come to themselves, 
And he laughs to find his day’s work to his hand already done. | | Lo! ! the wine made and doctored and all—by the elves! 


Once ona time was the Taizor late 
With a Burgomaster’s robe of state ; 
| Snip had thrown by the cloth, and reposed himself— 
But his work was all done while he dozed himself. 
The fairy hoard 
To the tailor’s board 


And they saw—and they bore—and they chip—and they | Glide in like motes in in the moon-beam poured. 


Break logs with the hatchet, and branches they lop; 

And one little master, with lime and with plaster, 

Daubs cornice and wall, like a skilful rough-caster ; 

Lays the beams of the hall, casts a hawk’s-eye o’er all, 
Moves the square, and the measuring plumb-line lets fall. 
The carpenter steeps—what a sight unexpected 

Will startle him waking—the whole house erected ! 


A thriving man was the Baker then, 

For his bread was baked by the Heinzelmen ; 

His lazy lads their work might slur, 

For the little Heinzmen were all astir— 
How they groan as they drag 
The heavy meal-bag, 

And they kneaded it there, 

And they weighed it fair, 

And scraped it then—and shaped it then— 


And lifted it—and shifted it—and swept and cleaned the oven; | 
And busy hands of fairy bands—the slides with dough on, | 


shove in. 
The prentice-lads still are all snoring in chorus,— 
Out comes the bread baked, to our wonder before us ! 


A pleasant time this at Cologne for the Baker, 
As good for the BurcHer and SAUSAGE-MAKER ! 
Well might his people sleep, ’prentice and journeyman, | 
By deputy working, and fairy attorney-man ! 
In came the little men, looking so big, 
Saw what was wanting and cut up the pig. 
They workas fast, 
As, in the blast, 
Go windmill sails; and they mince the meat 
With chopping-knife,—and they rinse the meat; 
They slice it well, they spice it well, 
They stir it about, 
They eye it in doubt, 
Refusing and choosing—selecting—rejecting, 
They blend it well, they try it, 
They fill, and stuff, and dry it, 
They twine it round and, and tie it ; 
The journeyman opens his eyes, and—behold ! 
The sausages made—hanging up to be sold! 


And the VinTNER’s case was as follows: his Cooper, 
Near an empty cask, lay as drunk as a trooper ; 
Poor devil! let him swill 
Or sleep as he will, 
Booze he, or snooze he,—his work goes on still. 





| 
| 
| 
} 


| 
| 
| 


| 
} 
| 
| 





Keightley, the brothers Grimm, &c. 





* For the character of “the Heinzelman,” see Crofton Croker, 


They cut the cloth to profit, 
They take their cribbings off it; 
Nimble thimble plodding, 
Needle piercing, prodding, 
Then they try the sit of it, 
The figure and the fit of it, 
Here an arm-hole match in, 
There they put a patch in, 
Stitching on the lacing, 
Finishing the fecing, 
Placing and displacing, 
Over now and under, 
And again asunder, 
It answers to a woniler ! 
The tailor awakes, and his brain grows unsteady, 
When he finds his hard work for the day done already ! 
The Tatror’s Wire, a prying dame, 
A busy body, thought to be 
No better than she ought to be, 
With the Heinzelmannikins played this game :— 
She scatters slily on the floor, 
Dry peas of the year before; 
Softly, softly, gliding in, 
See each fairy mannikin ! 
In they glide, 
Down they slide ; 
One sprawls, 
And falls: 
One stumbles, 
And tumbles ; 
Stair after stair—bump, they come, bump, 
Head over heels they come—plump, plump, plump! 
And falling, 
And squalling, 
They scream aloud with surprise and vexation, 
And pour on the housewife and house execration ; - 
She hears the wild uproar—she springs with a light, 
Of the fairy world she would have a sight, 
In vain—hush—hush—hush, they have taken their flight. 


Gone are they !—all are gone!—the spot 

That once they loved they visit not! 

We cannot rest us now as then 

At ease!—Help none for idle men! & ~ 
Slaves must we, 
At all times, be, 

Tailor,—and baker, and sausage-maker,— 
Proctors and doctors— 





Aye—and top-sawyers 
Among the lawyers— 
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© THE 
And printer chaps 
In paper caps— 
Must toil forever, and scrape and peel, 
And trudge and drudge, and wind and wheel; 
Do all for ourselves, 
With no help from the elves! 
Must fashion our dress, 
And smocth down and press, 
And rub, serub, grub, 
Chop blocks, and break, 
And cook and bake, 
Oh, were it now, as in the days of yore! 
Alas! the bright old time returns no more! 


a me - 
POACHING STORY. 
A keeper, having been threatened with dismissal for mis- | 





' 
conduct, resolved, in order to be revenged, to destroy the | 


whole of the game on his master’s estate; and, for the better 

accomplishment of his object, he entered into an agreement 

with a notorious poacher; and the best covers were, in conse- | 
quence, soon nearly cleared. But the vindictive feeling of | 
the keeper not being yet fully satisfied, he was induced to try | 
the preserves nearer home, and particularly one situated in | 
the immediate vicinity of a highly respectable residence. This 

was an extremely dangerous attempt, especially as news had | 
been spread around that poachers were abroad every night; | 
fer, although the keeper was always out, he happened to be | 
unable to come up with them. Suspicion being thus awaken 
ed, every one about the spot was Lightly on the alert. The 
lion and his jackal again met, and commenced operations so 
near the residence as to be distinctly heard by its inmates, who 
had strengthened themselves by an additional force, and had 
applied to the huntsman to have his coupie of bloedhounds 
ready in case it was found necessary to lay them on after the 
poachers. This precaution was unknown to the keeper; and 
the whole posse sallied forth in the direction where the flash- 
es from the gun weie visible. So sudden and unexpected wus | 
this attack, that the keeper was in the greatest danger. He 
threw away his gun amongst the underweod, calling to his | 
companion, ‘* Run—the Philistines are upon us!’ The keep- 
er immediately rushed out of the plantation. His compan- 
ion at the moment was feeling about for a pleasant which 
had just fallen, and laid his hand accidentally pon the gun. 
He seized it, and rushed also into the adjoiaing stubbleficld. 
He laid himself down in the middle of the enclosure upon his | 
face. He was pursued; but, froin the color cf his eld fustian | 
jacket, his enemies passed within a few yarc's without discov- 

ering him, and afterwards retreated. Agreeably to previous | 
arrangement’, the keeper and his friend were 'o meet, in case 

of being surprised or separated, in a field «j aning a wood | 
which contained the most intricate paths, w|i known to the | 
keeper. They did so. Previously, however, the crafiy | 
poacher had contrived to stow away the gun and the well-fill- | 
ed bag. They both arrived at this point breathless; aud while | 
they were endeavoring, with heads inclined, to mark the 

progress of their pursuers, the deep and well-known cry of | 
the bloodhounds smote the ears of the keeper. ‘*‘ By Heaven,” 
he exclaimed, ** the hounds are after us! Come along instant- 
ly!”” They immediately plunged into the depths of the weod, 
threaded all its intricacies, and reeched the other side in safe- 
ty. Ata short distance from this point there was a large fish- 
pond, all the parts of which were quite familiar to the keep- 
er, who, to his other taients, added that of a skilful fisher- 
man ‘lie; | a no sooner reached its margin, than pausing 
to take breath, they heard the awfully deep note of the hounds 
that were making their way through the wood which they 
had just left. Not a moment was te be lost. Their situation | 
was dreadful. The sweat burst {rom the brow of each in | 
large and@fdarful drops, their knees were inclined to refuse 
their office, their breath was thick and quick, and their hearts 
beat with terf@r. But, although the occasion was trying, | 
each one held off despair at full erm’s length. The cry ot 
the hounds was deeper and nearer. ‘ They are coming— 
follow me!” said the wily and desperate keeper. He walk- | 
ed cautiously into the water, at a kuown point, closely follow- 
ed by the poacher, who, amid all his numerous adventures, 
never encountered any thing like this. The keeper waded | 
until the water reached the neck; and there he stood as mute | 


} 
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as a fish. His companion, being of shorter stature, could not 
advance so far, and, therefore, was obliged te keep nearer 
the bank. The ripple that found its way to the shore was 
never curled with a more fearful impert. Either would have 
sacrificed the other to have saved himself. The hounds faith- 
ful to the scent, came up to the very spot where the worthies 
had entered the water. Both dogs tracked the whele margin 
of the pond several times, and invariably stopped at the point 
which they had at first reached. But the scent was complete- 
ly lost, and the hounds were finally called off,— doubtless to 


the great delight of the ha!f-drowned keeper and poacher. 
| Making assurance doubly sure, the keeper refused for a time 
|to leave his post, although his campanion was extremely 


'nxions to stand upon rather higher and drier ground. At 
length, after having waited for a considerable time, not a 
sound was heard. The faint streaks of morning were interla- 
eing the east, and 


* Joeund day 
Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain tops,”’ 


ready to spring and take his welcome flizht over the waking 
world. The call of the partridge was heard in the fallows,— 
that of the pheasant in the adjacent woods,—the hare was re- 
turning to her form from the feeding-ground,—and the rooks 
were winging their noiseless flight from their nightly aerie to 
the lower grounds,—when the two waders, who had hitherto 
stood as patient as the fisher-heron watching eels, reached 
the bank. Few words passed between them: for the cour- 
age of both was cooled, and their silence was eloquence 
enough. The keeper shortly afterwards left that part of the 
country, and eventually came to an untimely end. The 


| poacher never poached afterwards, but took to the more quiet 
| and peaceable paths of honesty, sobriety, and industry.— 


Sporting Scenes, &c. 


rr 


MR. RICHARD SWIVELLER. 


Is one of the most important charaeters in the story of the 


Old Curiosity Shop, by Dickens, which is now fast drawing 
to a close in weekly numbers. He has been for some time 
the clerk of an attorney, Sampson Brass, and his amiable sis- 
ter and partner in lew, Miss Sally Brass. During his clerk- 
ship he obtains an introduction to the servant of all work in 


| the family; and during that acquaintance, for want of a bet- 


ter nae, dignifies her with the tite ef Marchioness. A; 
the point where our extract commences, Mr. Swiveller had 


| just been paid off and discharged. 


But the lives of gentlemen devoted to such pleasures as 
Richard Swiveller, are extremely precarious. The spiritual 
excitement of the last fortnight, working upon a sys e..: af- 
fected in no slight degree ky the spirituous excitement of 
some years, proved a little too much for hin}. That very 
night, Mr. Riehard was seized with an alarming illness, and 
in twenty-four hours was stricken with a raging fever. 

Tossing to and fro upon his het, uneasy bed; tormented 


| by a fierce thirst which nothing could appease; unable to find, 


in any change of posture, a moment’s peace or ease; and 
rambling for ever through deserts of thought where there 
was no resting-place, no sight or sound suggestive of refresh- 
ment or repose, noth'ng but a dull eternal weariness, with no 
change but the restlees shiftings of his miserable body, and 
the weary wanderinge »f his mind, constant stiil to one ever- 
present anxiety—to » sense of something left undone, of 
some fearful obstacle to be surmoun:ed, of some carking care 
that weuld not be driven away, and haunted the distemper- 
ed brain, now in this form, now in that—always shadowy 
and dim, but recognizable for the same phantom in every 


_ shape it took, darkening every vision like an evil conscience, 


and making slumber horrible; in these slow tortures of his 
dread disease, the unfortunate Richard lay wasting and cen- 
suming inch by inch, until at last, when he s:emed to fight 
and struggle to rise up, and to be held dowm by devils, he 
unk into a deep sleep, and dieamed no more. 

He awoke; and, with a sensation of most blissful rest, bet- 
ter than sleep itself, began gradually to remember something 
of these sufferings, and to think what a long night it had been, 
and whether he had not been delirious twice or thrice. Hap- 
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pening in the midst of these cogitations to raise his hand, he | 
was astonished to find how heavy it seemed, and yet how | 
thin and light it really was. Still he felt indifferent and hap- | 
py; and having no curiosity to pursue the subject, remained | 
in the same waking slumber until his a‘tention was attracted 

by acough. This made him doubt whether he had locked | 


his door last night, and feel a little surprised at having a com- | 


panion in the room. Still, he lacked energy to follow up this 
train of thought; and unconsciously feli, in a luxury of re- | 
pose, to staring at some green stripes wpon the bed-furniture, | 


and associating them strangely with patches of fies! turf, 
while the yellow ground between made gravel-walks, and so 
helped out a long perspective of trim gardens. 

He was rambling in imagination upon these terraces, aad 





l 


in joy; for directly afterwards she h, and then 
to cry; declaring, not in choice Arabic but in fimiliar Eng- 
lish, that she was ‘* so glad, she didn’t know what to do.” 


» ton Te 
began tO aug 


> said Mz. Swiveller, thoughtfully, ‘* be 


‘¢ Marchioness,’ 
pleased to draw nearer. First of all, will you have the good- 
ness to inform me where | shall find my voice; and secondly, 
whar has become of my fleshk?”’ 

The Marchioness only shook ber head mournfully, and 
cried again; wherenpon Mr. Swiveller (being very weak) 
ielt his own eyes affected likewise. 

‘*T begin to infer, from your manner and these appear- 
ances, Marchioness’’—said Richard after a pause, and smi- 


| ling with a trembling lip, ‘‘ that I have been ill.’’ 
| 


‘* You just have!” replied the small servant, wiping her 


had quite lost himself among them inceed, when he heard the | eyes. ‘‘ And haven’t you been a talking nonsense!” 


cough once mere. 
the sound; and raising himself a little in the bed, and hold- 
ing the curtain open with one hand, he looked out. 


The same room certainly, and still by candle-light; but 
with what unbounded astonishment did he see all those bot- 
tles, and basins, and articles of linen airing by the fire, and 
such-like furniture of a sick chamber—all very clean and neat, 
but all quite different from anything he had left there, when 
he went to bed! The atmosphere, too, filled with a cool 
smell of herbs and vinegar; the floor newly sprinkled;—the 
what? The Marchioness? Yes; playing cribbage with her- 
self atthe table. There she sat, intent upon her game, 
coughing now and then in a subdued manner as if she feared 
todisturb him—shuffling the cards, cutting, dealing, playing, 
counting, pegging; going through all the mysteries of crib- 


bage as though she had been in full practice from her cradle! | 
Mr. Swiveller contemplated these things for a short time, | 


and suffering the curtain to fall into its former position, laid 
his head upon the pillow again. 

‘+ Pm dreaming,” thought Richard, ‘* that’s clear. When 
I went to bed, my hands were not made of egg-shells; and 
now I can almost see through ’em_ If this is not a dream, I 


London one. But I have no doubt I’m asleep. Not the 
least.” 

Here the small servant had another cough. 

‘* Very remarkable!”’ thought Mr. Swiveller. ‘I never 


dreampt such a real cough as that, before I don’t knew, 
indeed, that I ever dreamt either a cough or a sneeze. Per- 
haps it’s part of the philosophy of dreats that one never does. 
There’s another—and another—I say,—I’m dreaming ra- 
ther fast.” 

For the purpose of testing his real condition, Mr. Swivel- 
ler, after some reflection, pinched himself in the arm. 

** Queerer sti!l!”” he thought. ‘I came to bed rather plump 
than otherwise, and now there’s nothing to lay hold of. 
take another survey.” 


Swiveller that the objects ty which he was surrounded were 
real, and that he saw them, beyond all question, with his 
waking eyes. 


*¢ It’s an Arabian Night, that’s whatit is,” said Richard.— | 


‘“‘[’min Damascus or Grand Cairo. The Marchioness is a 


be the husband of the Princess of China, has brought me 
away, room and all, tocompare us together. Perhaps,” 
said Mr. Swiveller, tming languid!y round upon his pillow, 
and looking on that side of his bed which was next the wall, 
‘* the Princess may be still—No, she’s gone.” 

Not feeling quite satisfied with this explanation, as even 


taking it to be the correct one, it still involved a little mystery | 


and doubt, Mr. Swiveller raised the curtain again, determin- 
ed to take the first favorable opportunity of addressing his 
companion. An occasion soon presented itself. 
chioness dealt, turned up a knave, and omitted to take the 
usual advantage; upon which Mr. Swiveller called out as loud 
as he could—‘* Two for his heels!” 

The Marchioness jumped up quickly, and clapped her 
hands. ‘ Arabian Night, certainly,” thought Mr Swiveller; 
‘** they always clap their hands instead of ringing the bell. 
Now for the two thousand black slaves, with jars of jewels 
on their heads.” 

It appeared, however, that she had only clapped her hands 


The walks shrunk into stripes again at | 





'at his full length. 


| fresh himself when he awoke. 


The result of this further inspection was, to convinee Mr. | 


| run away! 
Genie, and having had a wager with another Genie about | 


who is the handsomest young man alive, and the worthiest to | 


The Mar- | 


“Oh!” said Dick. 
been?” 

*‘ Dead, all but,” replied the small servant. ‘I never 
thought you’d get better. Thank Heaven you have!” 

Mr. Swiveller was silent for a long while. Bye and bye, 
he began to talk again—inquiring how long he had been 
there. 

‘* Three weeks to-morrow,” replied the small servant. 

‘© Three what?” said Dick. 

‘© Weeks,” returned the Marchioness emphatically; ‘‘three 
long, slow, weeks.”’ 

The bare thought of having been in such extremity, caused 
Richard to fall into another silence, and to lie flat down again 
The Marchioness, having arranged the 
bed-clothes more comfortably, and felt that his hands and 
forehead were quite cool—a discovery that filled her with 
delight—cried a little more, and then applied herself to get- 
ting tea ready, and making some thin dry toast 

While she was thus engaged, Mr. Swiveller looked on 


‘*Very ill, Marchioness, have I 


| with a grateful heart, very much astonished to see how tho- 
| ronghly at home she made herself, and attribnting this atten- 
| tion, in its origin, to Sa!ly Brass, whom, in his own mind, 
have woke up by mistake in an Arabian Night instead of a | 


he could not thankenovgh. When the Marchioness had fin- 


| ished her toasting, she spread a clean cloth on a tray, and 


brought him some crisp slices and a great basin of weak tea, 
with which (she said) the doctor had left word he might re- 
She propped him up with 
pillows, if not as skilfully as if she had been a professional 
nurse all her life, at least as tenderly; and looked on with 
uautterable satisfaction while the patient—sopping every 
new and then to shake her by the hand—took his poor meal 


| with an appetite and relish, which the greatest dainties of the 


1’1l | take her own tea. 


earth, under any other circumstances, would have failed to 
provoke. Having cleared away, and disposed everything 
comfortably about him again, she sat down at the table to 
‘< Marchioness,”’ said Mr. Swiveller, ‘‘ how’s Sally?” 
The small servant screwed her face into an expression of 


| the very uttermost entanglement of slyness, and sheok her 
| head. 


«* What, haven’t you seen her lately?” said Dick. 
“¢ Seen her!” cried the small servant. ‘‘ Bless you, I’ve 
> 

Mr. Swiveller immediately laid himself down again quite 
flat, and so remained for about five minutes. By slow de- 


| grees he resumed his siiting posture after the lapse of time, 


| and inquired: 
‘* And where de you live, Marchioness?”’ 
‘* Live!”’ cried the smell servant. ‘* Here!” 
<¢ Qh!” said Mr. Swiveller. And with that he fell down 
| flat again, as suddenly as if he had been shot. Thus he re- 
mained, motionless and bereft of speech, until she had fin- 
ished her meal, put everything in its place, and swept the 
hearth; when he motioned her to bring a chaiz to the bedside, 
and being propped up a;.ain, opened a farther conversation. 
‘* And so,” said Dick, ‘‘ you have run away?” 
‘«¢ Yes,”’ said the Marchioness, ‘‘ and they’ve been a tizing 
of me.”” . 
‘‘Been—I beg your pardon,” said —* what have 


they been doing?” fac er 

“ Been a tizing-of me—tizing you kiow—in the newspa- 
pers,” rejoinedthe Marchioness 

«« Aye aye,” said Dick, ‘‘ advertising? 
| ‘The small servant no'ded, and winked. Her eyes were 
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so red with waking and crying, that the Tragic Muse might | 
have winked with greater consistency. And so Dick felt. 

‘* Tell me,”’ said he, ‘* how it was that you thought of com- | 
ing here.” 

«* Why, you see,” returned the Marchioness, ‘* when you | 
was gone, I hadn’t any friend at all, bevause the lodger he | 
never come back, and I didn’t know where either him or you | 
was to be found, you know. But one morning, when I | 
was—”’ 

*¢ Was near a keyhole?’ suggested Mr. S wiveller, observ- 
ing that she faltered. 

‘¢ Well, then,” said the small servant, nodding; ‘* when I | 
was near the office keyhole—as you see me through, you 
know—I heard somebody saying that she lived here, and was 
the lady whose house you lodged at, and thut you was took 
very bad, and wouldn’t nobody come and take care of you. 
Mr. Brass, he says, ‘It’s no business of mine;’ and Miss | 
Sally, she says, ‘ He’s a funny chap, but it’s no business of | 
mine;’ and the lady went away, and slammed the door to, | 
when she went out, I cantell you. SoI run away that night | 
and come here, and teld em you was my brother, and they | 
believed me, and I’ve been here ever since.” | 

“This poor little Marchioness has been wearing herself | 
tejdeath!”’ cried Dick. 

** No I haven’t,” she returned, ** not a bit of it. Don’t 
you mind about me. I like sitting up, and I’ve often had a 
sleep, bless you, in one of them chairs. But if you could 
have seen how you tried to jump out o’ winder, and if you 
could have heard how you usetl to keep on singing and ma- 
king speeches, you wouldn’t have believed it—l’m so glad 
you're better, Mr. Liverer.”’ 

** Liverer indeed!”’ said Dick thoughtfully. «It’s well I 
am a liverer. 1 strongly suspect I should have died, Mar- 
chioness, but for you.”’ 

At this point, Mr. Swiveller took the small servant’s hand 
in his again being, as we have seen, but poorly, might 
express his thanks have made his eyes as 
at she quickly changed the theme by ma- 

d urging hin to keep very quiet. 


> 










“The doctor,” she told him, “said you was to be kept | 
quite still, and there was to be no noise nor nothing. Now, | ing round me!” 





take a rest, and then we’ll talk again. I'll sitby you, you 
know. If you shut your eyes, perhaps you'll go to sleep. 
You’ll be all the better for it, if you do.” 


The Marehioness, in saying these words, brought a little 
table to the bed-side, took her seat at it, and began to work 
away at the concoetion of some cooling drink, with the ad- 
dress of a score of chemists. Richard Swiveller, being in- 
deed fatigued, fell into a slumber. 

> + * ° 


* * 





From the Norwich Aurora. 


TO CAROLINE. 





Like a fragrant Havana 
Long kept from the light, 

Ere its loveliness fadeth 
In ashes and night;— 

Like a saint in his cloister— 
A monk in his cell : 

Like a York river oyster 
Shut tight in his shell : 

Like a toad in a grind-stone— 
A clam in the sea— 

My heart is bound up, 
Dearest maiden in thee! 





A Hoe Tu1er.—The Murfreesborough Telegraph tells a 
a good Western Story. A man at the West lost his hogs, 
and suspecting that a certain individual made way with 
them, watched to detecthim. One day, as the owner lay in 
ambush, he saw the suspected fellow cautiously approach, 
fire and kill one of them. Instantly he sprang from his hid- 
ing place, and exclaimed, ‘*‘ Now I have caught you!”— 
** Caught h—ll!” exclaimed the thief, with great indigna- 
tion, ** J’/? kill all your d—d biting hogs if they come boo- 
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WRITTEN FOR THE DOLLAR MAGAZINE, 


MARY. 


BY H. T, TUCKERMAN. 


—— 


What though the name is old and oft repeated, 
What though a thonsand beings bear it now; 

And true hearts oft the gentle word have greeted, — 
What though ’tis hallowed by a poet’s vow? 

We ever love the rose and yet its blooming 
Is a familiar rapture to the eye, 

And yon bright star we hail, although its looming 
Age after age has lit the northern sky. 


As starry beams o’er troubled billows stealing, 
As garden odors to the desert blown, 

In bosoms faint a gladsome hope revealing— 
Like patriot music or affection’s tone— 

Thus, thus, for aye, the name of Mary spoken 
By lips or text with magic-like control, 

The course of present thought has quickly broken 
And stirred the fountains of my inmost soul. 


The sweetest tales of human weal and sorrow, 
The fairest trophies of the limner’s fame, 

To my fond fancy, Mary, seem to borrow 
Celestial halos from thy gentle name: 

The Grecian artist gleaned from many faces, 
And in a perfect whole the parts combined, 

So have I garnered up dear woman’s graces 
To form the Mary of my ardent mind. 


And marvel net I thus call my ideal, 

We inly paint as we wonld have things be, 
The fanciful springs ever from the real, 

As Aphredite rose from out the sea; 
Who smiled upon me kindly day by day, 

In a far land where | was sad and lone? 
Whose presence now is my delight alway? 
he 


Both angels must the sime blest tide own. 


What spirits round my weary way are plying, 
What fortunes on my future life await, 
Like the mysterious hymns the winds are sighing, 
Are all unknown, —in trust | lide 
But if one blessing I might crave from Heaven, 
’T would be that Mary should my being cheer, 
Hang o’er me when the chord of life is riven, 
Be my dear household werd, and my last accent here. 


my fate; 


COMIC ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


OF THE TENSES. 





Tense is the distinction of time, and consists of six divis- 
ions, namely, the Present, the Imperfect, the Perfect, the Plu- 
perfect, and the First and Second Future Tenses. 

Time is also distinguished by a fore lock, scythe, and hour 
glass; but the youthful reader must bear in mind, that these 
things are not to be confounded with tenses. 

The Present Tense, as its name implies, represents an ac- 
tion or event occurring at the present time: as, “1 lament; 
rogues prosper; the mob rules.” 

The Imperfect Tense represents a past action or event, 
but which, like a mutton chop, may be either thoroughly 
done, or not thoroughly done; were it meet, we should say 
under-done : as, 


“ When I was a little boy some fifteen years ago, 
My mammy doted on me—Lork! she made me quite a 





—@) 
| When our reporter left, the Honorable Gentleman was 
| still on his legs.” 

| The legs of most “ Honorable Gentlemen” must be tole- 
| rably stout ones; for the “ majority” do not stand on trifles. 
| However, we are not going to commit ourselves, like some 
| folks, nor to get committed, like other folks; so we will leave 
| * Honorable Gentlemen” to manage matters their own way. 
| The Perfect Tense declares a thing to have been done at 
| some time, though an indefinite one, antecedent to the pre- 
|sent time. That, however, which the Perfect Tense repre- 
sents as done, is completely, or, as we say of John Bull, 
| when he is humbugged by the thimble-rig people, regularly 
| done; as, ‘*I have been out on the river.”—*I have caught 
a crab.” 

Catching a crab isa thing regu/arly (in another sense than 
| completely) done, when civic swains pull young ladies up to 
| Richmond. We beg to inform persons unacquainted with 
| aquatic phraseology, that “pulling up’ young ladies, or 
| others, is a very different thing from “ pulling. wp” an omni- 
| bus conductor or acabman. What an equivocal language is 
| ours! How much lIcss agreeable to be “ pulled up” at Bow 
| Street than to be “ pulled up” in a wherry! how wide the 
| discrepancy between “pulling up” radishes and “ pulling 
| up”’ horses ! 
| The Pluperfect Tense represents a thing as doubly past; 
| that is, as past previously to some other point of time also 
| past; as, “I fell in love before I had arrived at years of dis- 
| cretion.” 
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Scene in a Segar Store. 


The First Future Tense represents the action as yet to 
come, either at a certain or an uncertain time; as, * The 
tailor will send my coat home to-morrow; and when I find 
it perfectly convenient, I shall pay him.” 

The Second Future intimates that the action will be com- 
pleted at or before the time of another future action or event; 
as, “I wonder how many conquests I shall have made by to- 
morrow morning.” 

N. B. One ball is often the means of killia 
people. 

The eonsideration of the tenses suggests 
flections to the thinking mind. 

A few examples wil perhaps suffice : 

1. Present, though moderate fruition, is preferable to 
splendid, but contingent fufurity ; i. e. A bird in the hand is 
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worth two in the bush. 6) 
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2. Imperfect nutrition is less to be deprecated than priva- 

tion of aliment;—a new way of putting the old proverb, 
“half a loaf is better than no bread.” 

3. Perfect callidity was the distinguishing attribute of the 
Curved Pedestrian. 

Callidity is another word for craftiness; but for the exer- 
cise of the reader’s ingenuity, we forbear to mention the per- 
son alluded to as so remarkable for his astutious qualities. 





From Blackwood fer January. 


HINTS TO AUTHORS ; 
ON THE IMPRESSIVE. 


I claim no merit—my modesty is well known to all the 
world—but I merely mention the following facts, and leave 
an envious public to draw what conclusion it likes. At the 
request of the whole literary world I published a series of es- 
says under the name of Hints to Authors, in which I endeav- 
ored to obviate the difficulties that were usually supposed to 
attend original composition. [I laid down rules for the attain- 
ment of al) the beauties of style, whether elegant or sublime; 
and since the period of their appearance, it is, I flatter my- 
self, impossible to be denied, that a very great change has 
taken place in the literature of my age and country. We 
have no ‘* Waverly Novels” now, with their absurd adher- 
ence to nature and probability—no ‘‘ Gertrudes of Wyoming”’ 
with their sickening simplicity—nor ‘‘ Mariners of England” 
with their disgusting vigor and vulgar enthusiasm. No, 
thanks to my infallible rules for the concoction of novels and 
poems, we have and ! [I do not mention 
names—but I think I can see in the number of my recent dis- 
ciples the burly countenance of a Mrs. and thie bright 
soul-illumined eyes of a Lady And yet only half 
my wor: is done. I shall not rest satisfied with my benevo- 
lent efforts till I have succeeded in making authorship univer- 
sal—iill there shall live no man, no woman, and very few 
children, who shall net have written a lbvok. Oh! golden 
days of all pervading taste and talent, when washer-women 
shall be advertised for who can get up fine linen and romances 
—and in short when my Hints (sold separately at half-a-gui- 
nea—see advertisement), instead of being restricted to a mei- 
ety of mankind, shall be addressed to the whole human race. 
In anticipation then of that happy period, let me proceed with 
so praise worthy an undertaking, and macadamize the way to 
the very portal of the Temple of Fame. But first, as I have 
thought it right to sound in some smail degree the trumpet of 
my own glory in announcing the success of my labors, let 
me also confess with shame and confusion of face, that there 
are some blinded and ignorant mortals on whom my advices 
have positively no effect whatever. Firstamong these is an 
individual, who, in defiance of every rule I laid down, has 
written a book called the ‘** Interdict”—a novel in three vo- 
lumes—without any French or foreign language in it what- 
soever, and, therefore, which has no pretensions to the gen- 
teel—full of genuine, natural, hearty humor, and, therefore, 
lays no claim to the facetious—in short, a work that seems to 
belong to a very different school from any of which I have 
yet taken notice—and I therefore leave Mrs Steward to the 
congenial suciety of such people as Miss Ferrier and Miss 
Edgeworth. 

Secondly, I wash my hands of Miss Ellen Pickering, 
whose ‘* Squire’’ was written in defiance of all my rules, 
and whose ‘* Fright’? is also very different from the compo- 
sitions of any of my disciples. Thirdly, I give notice, that 
I disclaim ail connexion with a young person of the name of 
Max Wentworth, who talks like a gentleman without any ap- 
parent effort, and runs trippingly through his three volumes, 
as if he had cost no trouble to his author—a grievous fault; 
for, unless youstoil and struggle, and let people see how hor- 


















ribly difficgalga H it to invent or support your characters 
and conv Bo, (lo you think, will give you any credit 
for it?— pall things, be as stiff in your style as 
you can ery sentence is the result of hard 


thinking, at yOllr work is actually the produce of sheer 
unassisted fancy, and has nothing to do with your knowledge 
of life or power of observation. Read ; that’s all.— 





entering seriously upon my task; and that is, the infinite gra- 
ti ude I owe to Mr. Rowland Hill and the Penny Postage.— 
One halfof the letters I receive from parturient authors, 
would have lodged me very snugly in the Fleet at the ancient 
rate; for there is this very great peculiarity in my correspond- 
ence, that the farther people live from civilized life, and the 
fewer opportunities they have had of mixing in society, the 
more prolific they are in novels of life and manners. ThusI 
have had numerous applications for hints tewards the com- 
pletion of ‘‘ Peeps into Almack’s,”’ ‘* Devonshire House,” 
and other works of that description, from cattle-dealers in the 
Orkneys. ‘‘ Metternich, or the fate of Europe,” was sent 
up to me from a street in Glasgow called the Gorbals, with a 
request that I would be kind enough to insert the names of 
some streets and palaces in Vienna—and of the prime minis- 
ters of the various kingdoms with which Metternich had diplo- 
matic relations. It was written ina gentle female hand, and 
was in most instances correctly spelt, unless where she had 
occasion to mention the names of any German towns, where 
she seemed always to have copied the medical guide of Dr. 
Granville; and, in humble imitation of that literary Sangra- 
do, to have spilt the consonants of the alphabet on them at 
hazard. Having now cleared my way, I proceed to the bu- 
siness of this paper. 


The style of writing most sure of success in the present 
day is evidently the Impressive. One must think in italics in 
order to be popular; for plain matter-of-fact narrative, and 
even attempts at humor, or pathos, have no chance against 
the thrilling school. People don’t like to have their feelings 
gradually interested by the s«ilful developement of a charac- 
ter, or to be led on, step by step, to see the workings of some 
real human passion in people of real human flesh and blood 
—they prefer to have their feelings reused as by the bursting 
of a mine, and to have presented tou them some combination 
of startling contradictiens, such as a most honorable and 
highly religious murderer—a cannibal studying for the church 
—oran atheist made Lord Mayor. Since this is the public 
taste, all that I have to do, is to enable any one who likes to 
gratity it to the utmost. And, luckily, there is not the slight- 
est difficulty in attaining the foremost rank in that style of 
composition. 
First, with regard to the subject, let it be what is common- 
ly called low; let your personages be the frequenters of gin- 
shops and the refuse of jails, but animate them with as noble 
and elevating sentiments as you can. It would be nothing 
very amazing to introduce a young nobleman with the senti- 
ments and manners of a pickpocket or a prize-fighter. Such 
instances are, unfortunately, not altogether unheard of in real 
life, but the triumph of your art will be to reverse this state 
of things, and astonish the world with the presentment of 
some young Dutch Sam with the philanthropy of Howard, 
and the learning of Porson. Young ladies of every degree— 
the duke’s daughter and the barber’s—will consider the cha- 
racter delightfully natural and interesting; and ten to one the 
admiration will be warmest on the part of the high-born dam- 
sel. Perhaps the same profound ignorance that makes all 
the mysteries of high life so intensely fascinating to young la- 
dies in country villages—to the wives of quiet respeetable 
clergymen and unambitious squires—has the same effect on 
Lady Belinda with regard to the heroes and heroines of 
bridewells and tap-rooms. If yon could manage to lay your 
scene in Portsmouth dock-yard, snd fill your whole novel 
with convicts and nothing else, your fortune would be made. 
A benevolent parricide with chains on his legs weuld be a 
captivating sul.ject, with a powerfully wrought description of 
an attempt to escape while the dockyard and ships in harbor 
had been humanely set on fire. This, with a few scenes 
from the interior of the hulks, the friendships and hatreds that 
diversify those horrible depositaries of virtuous theft and 
praiseworthy homicide, would be sure to sell your book, if 
you would be particular in following my instructions as to 
style. Never name any thing, however small or unimpor- 
tant, without a strong epithet. If your hero, for instance, 
asks in some moment of enthusiasm for a glass of gin, call it 
‘* the horror-darkened cup of that appalling beverage.”” He 
drank a jug of beer—‘*‘ He revelled in the foam-covered li- 
quid—he swallowed it wildly, furiously—paused for breath— 
again sank his mouth, chin, nose into the gigantic tankard, 





There is but one other preliminary I wish to mention before 


and with a deep gulp of satisfaction, tossed the empty utensil 
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©- the fire, and with an appalling oath that shook the raft- 
ers of the barn, shou‘ed, ‘ ’Tis done, ha! ha! I’ve swigged 
it all—all—every drop, ha! ha!’”’ You see at once the pic- 
turesqueness of the latter mode of description; and yet you 
will observe, after all, that it expresses exactly the same 
event as the first miserable sentence, namely, the fact of his 
drinking some beer. 

In the next place, be very particular in your descriptions 
of scenery. Whenever you have occasion to introduce the 
moon, do it in blank verse, but print in the usual type. It 
has a fine effect. The same principle applies also te general 
reflections, particularly on the uncertainty of life, the advan- 
tages of a disregard of law and morality, or other subjects of 
that kind. With regard to what a set of pedantic blockheads 
are pleased to call the ‘‘ keeping” of a character, treat it 
with the contempt it deserves. Shew your versatility by 
painting the same character in a different light in every chap- 
ter. The contrasts between what the reader expects and 
what you describe, are great strokes of art. Thus, when you 
leave the hero at the end of the first volume in the aet of ma- 
king his dying speech at the gallows, be sure to open your se- 
cond volume with the same hero mounted on a fiery grey, 
curveting down Regent street to the admiration of all be- 
holders. 

Your similes must all be drawn from the most solemn ob- 
jects you can think of; and, above all things, be very copious 
in the use of the word hell. You cannot mention it too often 
Infinity—eternity —blosd—ocean, and abyss, are also to be 
scattered plentifully over every page—an unfinished sentence | 
is sometimes very effective A rigid adherence to these rules, | 
with a plentiful disregard of grammar or probability, will en- | 
able you to take your place among the chief denizens of the | 
Impressive Literature of England. I close this lucubration, | 
as usual, with a specimen, to which I have given the taking 
title (though without the slightest connexion with the con- 


tents) of— 
JIGG SNAGG; 
OR, THE MODERN HYPERION. 


CHAPTER FIRST. 


THE DUTCH CLOCK—THE ARRIVAL, 
The wind, that had been blowing a hurricane of vast and 
overwhelming velhemence and impetuosity all day, had sub- 
dued its sullen mood, and only growled at fitful intervals, as 
if in anger at its prey having escaped it, at about twenty mi- 
nutes past eight on Wednesd ty evening the fourth ef Decem- 
ber, seventeen hundred and five. Gust succeeded gust with 
fearful irregularity; momentarily, a wilder howl rose dismal- 
ly amidst the lesser shrieks of the agonized elements, and sud- 
denly a calm—dull, dead, motionless as an inanimate flake 
of moonlight—added a new ghastliness to the tempest by the 
very absence of the appalling nvise which had hitherto mark- 
edits power. Through the thick darkness that accompanied 
this wild war of nature, the traveller who should have pass- 
ed the little wayside publie-house, known to the few neigh- 
boring rustics who frequented it by the name of the Brindled 
Bullock, might have descried a pale light cast across the road 
from the upper portion of the window of the tap-room. The 
lower half was shrouded from external view by a thick red 
curtain, probably of dyed worsted, or some equally common 
material. The light fitckered across the road, and illumina. 
ted the gable end of a low stable near the roof, while the door 
and all the contiguous parts were shrouded in impenetrable 
gloom. On this occasion the little tap-room was fuller than 
usual. Some farmers, who had been attending a large mar- 
ket held in a considerable town about fifteen miles to the 
westward, had put into the Brindled Bullock for shelter from 
the storm; and the astute cares of Jeremiah Buggles seemed 
to have reconciled them so perfectly to their eompulsory im- 
prisonment, that they showed no disposition to recede from 
their comfortable quar‘ers in front ofa blazing fire. The rest 
of the company consisted of a few of the usual frequenters of 
the house, who kept themselves modestly withdrawn from 
the vicinity of their superiors, and satiated their animal pro- 
pensities with bread and cheese and a small modicum of 
ale. 

The political state of England at the date at which 





| acceptance with the eterna! fitness of things ”” ‘* Very true,” 
| replied a yeoman of about the same age, but more humbly 
| appareled in slashed silk doublet and high-heeled shoes— 
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tyrannical conduct of Henry VIII., in pursuance of the 
league into whieh he entered against the liberties of both 
countries with the ambitious and mercenary Louis XIV. of 
France, had left a difficult task to his successor, the noble and 
imperious Anne. The war with the united republics of Hol- 
land and America exhausted the finances of the country, | 
whilst a threatened invasion by the Neapolitans and Bohe- 
miang made even the most resolute tremble for the fate of 
Britain. Mariborough had not yet risen, like a siroeco fresh 
from the brimstone plains of arid desolation, to sweep into 
insignificance the bandied armies of foreign and domestic | 
foes. The thunderbolt lay sweeping, like a swan upon the 
waters of a lake. It was soon to burst forth in its desolating 
vengeance, and laugh, in the exulting spirit of its se:f-con- 
scious omnipotence, at all the puny efforts of its opponents. 
In these tremendous circumstances it is not wonderful that 
the conversation, even of the lower orders, was of a higher 
cast than might have been expected in more peaceful times. 
Men’s minds were sharpened, as en a nether millstone, 
amidst the jarrings of so many varying elements radiating 
to one centre from a common focus. Though dealing in corn 
and cattle, they were the countrymen of Clarendon and Cha- 
tham. Those names were a beacon to guide them in that 
stormy sea, over which brooded the darkness of a curse—a 
vapor as of men’s groans. Oh! if the magic of a mighty 
name, the thrilling power that lives within its sound, were 
known to those who gnide our country’s fate, they would be 
loth to tury in oblivion the names of the great dead who live 
for ever! 

**T am no friend to the finesses of diplomacy,’ observed 
Farmer Wiggins of Towcester, a large square built man, in 
the ordinary dress of the period, high jack-boo's with military 
spurs, a long silver-handled sword, buif donblet and Spanish 
sombrero surmounted with red ostrich feathers—*‘ It hurts 
the delicacy of the moral sense, and seems to me scarcely in 
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‘« the same observation has frequently occurred to me: the 
vigorous prosecution of the war is undoubtedly onr duty at the 
present time, and the only object of apprehension is, that the 
imposition of new taxes may give rise to popular discontent.” 
‘¢ If they do not lay the impost upon hops,” observed Jerry 
Buggles with a smile, ‘I shall have no object to their fiscal 
regulations. ‘* Hops!’’ interrupted one of the rustics, ‘‘ me- 
thinks, Master Buggles. you may rest quite easy on that 
point, as much as I should if the task were imposed on car- 
riages and four.” There was a loud langh at this sally. 
“The knave!” muttered the discomfited landlord, ‘* he 
seems to know I adulterate;” then speaking aloud, he said, 
‘¢ Gentlemen, if the thusder to-night does not turn the beer 





in the c-llor sour, it will be a convincing proof of the excel- 
lence of the ‘terials.’ 
While this intresting and characteristic conversation was 


proceeding, the e)«s of a good many of the guests were at- 
tracted to the eccentiic motions of the Boots attached to the 
establishment. He was a tall, sallow-complexioned man, of 
perhaps five or six-and-twenty years of age. There was 
something indescribably awful in the wild glance of the 
blood-shot eyes, which, from time to time, he cast on the 
window. It seemed as if they had grown red, from constant 
gazitg on the glowing embers of infinity. Great whiskers, 
of a hue rivalling that of molten lava, shook their shaggy mag- 
nificence over eitherficheek, and prolonged themselves to the 
very verge of his white and rigidly compressed lips. He 


leaped up from time to time, as if under the agency of some 
internal irresistible power, and gazed on the worm-eaten 
Dutch eleck, which clucked, like a gigantic broad-faced hen 


over her numerous chickens, the minutes—‘‘ Not yet, not 
sé ; 


yet!” he uttered in a deep deprecatory ton us Hea- 
vens! not yet!”’ 

The spectators gazed on him in silent 
more courageous than the rest had ev 
dressing him; but such is the pow 
emotion, that it repels the haughtiest 
proudest, the noblest, the wisest, to recede from it in involun- 
tary awe. While the conversation was in this way at a 







stand still, suddenly, through the low-wailings of the now- 





our story commences was complicated and disturbed. The 


exhausted storm, a voice was heard at the outside, but so in- 
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distinctly as to make it impossible to determine what the pre- 
cise words were, to which it gave utterance. Nearer it came, 
and nearer still, then clearly and distinctly, so as to be heard 
by every person in the room, the same voice exclaimed, 
** Boots, ahoy!”’ 

All held their breaths—not a muscle was moved—the in- 
dividual thus alluded to cast one last glance at the face of the 
Dutch clock, smiled with an expression of infinite hallucina- 
tion, and in a voice of thunder replied, ‘* Coming, sir!” 

He left the room, the company felt as if a dim haggard 
weight were lifted from off their oppressed bosoms. The 
farmers applied more lustily to their jugs of hot-and-het—but 
their tranquillity was of short duration; a suppressed groan, 
which increased in vehemence till it finally rose into a sbrill 
unutterable scream, was heard from the little stable across 
the road—a sudden rush was made by the whole party to 
the spot, but nothing was discoverable by their minutest ob- 
servation—the object of their admiration, the being who has 
been introduced to our readers as Boots, was nowhere to be 
found; the marks of horses’ hoofs were recent upen the mud- 
dy road—but no one of the guests had perceived the depar- 
ture of the stranger, whose voice they had heard. At last, 
round the angle of the wall, to which the light from the win- 
dow of the tap-room did not penetrate, they saw a sight that 
froze their blood with horror. With folded arms, and head 
proudly elevated to the starless sky, they reeognised the figure 
of a man—at his feet lay something—a black moveless ob- 
ject, so soiled with mud, that at first it seemed only an in- 
equality in the soil. But one of the assistants, on putting his 
hand on it, found beneath his touch the lineaments of a hu- 
man face—he shrieked with horior—a candle was brought, 
and held over the countenance thus discovered. It was 
ghastly pale, and deeply streaked with blood. ‘* Murderer!” 
said one of the farmers, and laid his hand on the shoulder of 
the still motionless Boots. 

He shook not—looked not—moved not—‘ Come!—to 
ptison with him!” One stagger forward—then a reel to one 
side—a faint groan, and the individual thus addressed fell 
senseless on the wet and slippery ground. 


CHAPTER SECOND. 
RECOGNITION—THE MEETING—THE STRUGGLE. 


It was with a bright rejoicing lullaby of buds and flowers, 
and sunbeams opening on the dewy lawn, that morning— 
fresh from the slumbers of etermity—arose next day at a very 
early hour. But the piercing light penetrating through the 
shattered window-shutters of the small kitchen of the Brin- 
died Bullock, had no other effect on the group assembled 
round the table than to remind them that as their time for en- 
joyment was drawing to a close, they had better make the 
most of it. The great brown can was accordingly replenish- 
ed without more delay, and a young man, with a severe re- 
cent wound in the forehead, whose pale and emaciated, but 
still noble and intellectual features, bore evidence to the ef- 
fects of his libations, struck up the following song:— 


THE 


Ye jolly pads, ye nimming coves, attend unto my lay, 
The deeds I sing of old Bob King, who clyed the shimming fay,* 
His douster’s nob with link was shog.t his hirry was garown’df, 
Both calf-skinn’d in the mackerel sauce,§ and so the thread was 
wound; 

But Bob, he was a hero bold, and this was still his speech, 
I’ll hug the post or cross the pond,|| but curse me if I peach, 

Then mizzle, boys, the tankard clink, 

And swizzle, boys, ’tis good to drink, 

Swizzle, swizzle, ho! ho! ho! 


It was one morn to take the air he mounts his gallant brown, 
And trots away so sprack and gay north west of Horselydown ;% 
His barkers** fr.m his holster beds put out their muzzles black, 
And his borerf} sharp swung inits sheath, and glittered at his back; 
Bol)’s mind w usiness then, and so he made hisspeech, 
I’li hug the pond, but curse me if I peach. 

8, &c. &c. 

, his pockets filled with gold, 

at sir, if I may make so bold, 
fast, I’d like to try his pace, 

rown shall beat him in a race.”’ 











It chance 
Says Bob, 
The nag you 
I?ll bet a crown my t 
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| (the usual accompaniment of mackerel,) to prevent infection, 
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his speech, 
I’ll hug the post or cross the pond, but curse me if I peach, 
Then mizzle, boys, &c. &c. 
‘¢But hold,’’ says Bob, “we'll d 
And therefore it will not be fair unless he carries weight; [plate, 
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_Brindled Bullock himself. 





it square; my horse has wona | 
| Bagshot Heath. ** Pistols. tt Dagger. 


So hand me out your canvass bags, I’ll ease you of the load ; 


I scorn to take advantage of a friend upon the road. [speech, 

Come hani them out, be quick, be quick !”’ and then he made his 

I’ll hug the post or cross the pond, but curse me if I peach, 
Then mizzle, boys, &c. &c. 


The grazier he was stout and bold, and a sturdy ‘‘No,’’ he said, 
‘‘ Mor horse’s bock wud never break gif I wur made o’ lead.” 
But next minute by the merest chance a bullet punch’d his scrag, 
And Bob’s stout hand by accident pulled forth the canvass hag. 
A grunt—a yell—the grazier fell! and Bob he made his spech, 
I’ll hug the post or cross the pond, but curse me if I peach. 
hen mizzle, boys, the tankard clink, 
And swizzle, boys, ’tis good to drink, 
Swizzle, swizzle, ho !ho! ho! 


While the applause with which this effusion was received 
shook the rafters of the apartment, a person in whom it was 
easy to recognise the Boots of the preceding evening, whis- 
pered in a thrilling tone in the ear of the singer— 

“So you came last night ?” 

“T did.” 

“I saw you round the corner of the stable, and knocked 
you into a swound.” 

*‘Into a puddle you would say, ha! ha! ha 

“Laugh not—you know not me—I have somewhat to tell 

ou.” 
: “ Tell me new.” 

“ No—sufficient that I know you—Theodore !” 

“Ha! who calls? Who are you? Where have we met ?” 
exclaimed the young man, starting up. 

* Rest quiet,” resumed the other in the same thrilling 
whisper as before ; “ knowest thou the gibbet on the blasted 
heath ” 

“T do,.”’ 

“There! to-night, as the moon crosses the blue arch of 
midnight. Fail not”—and again. he added, with a look in 
which the essence of impenetrability was powerfully develop- 
ed—* Theodore !” 

Who was he? by what means had he gained possession of 
what was evidently a profound secret? What use would he 
make of his knowledge? The young man held down his 
head while cogitating over these and other similar enquiries. 
When he raised his eyes to where the mysterious being had 
stood, he was gone ! 

“ Did any of you see him ?” cried the young man. “ Who 
is he ? what is his name 7?” 

«Whom do you mean ?”’ answered a chorus of voices. 

‘The man who was here beside me this moment, with 
light-green eyes, blue lips, white whiskers, and red mus- 
taches.”’ 

‘* Why, you must mean the Boots—him that brought in the 


2 


| beer just now.”’ 


“‘ Ay, but his name? where does he come from ?” still far- 


| ther enquired the singer. 


“That we know not,” replied the other, who indeed was 
no other than Jeremiah Buggles, the jovial landlord of the 
‘‘ He sometimes speaks as if he 
were of Yorkshire or Devonshire by birth; but we never en- 
enquired the exact site of his parentage. His name, how- 
ever, is a common one, Methuselah Gubb”— 

« Methuselah !”? muttered the young man in a disappointed 
tone; “‘ Methuselah— Gubb—I never heard it before! strange, 
very strange!” and gradually he withdrew himself from the 
circle, and seemed absorbed in his own thoughts. 

It is a strange fact, and to the philosophic enquirer presents 
food for serious reflection, that by seme strange concatena- 
tion of events, night almost always follows closely upon day. 
Not so surely does winter follow spring, or summer melt 
mellifluously into the softening dawn of autumn,than gaudy 
day lays down his garish length in the broad lap of our great 
mother night. The bright and twinkling stars that overhead 
hold silent revelry, and through that field (so deeply blue, so 


* Practised the thieving profession. ¢ Mother’s neck with hemp 
was stretched. { His father was hanged. 
§ ‘Calf skinn’d in the mackerel sauce.’’—At the time of the 
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ealm and beautiful) whirl their free courses like some heaven | 
born steeds through the ethereal pastures of the sky—these— 

the eternal candies—burning on—on—on through countless | 
ages—these outshine the gaudiest gala night of poor Vaux- 
hall! they do indeed; and it was with some such sentiments 
as these floating through his brain, that the young man,whom | 
we shall now, for the sake of perspicuity, call Theodore, pur- | 
sued his way across the heath that lay about two miles tothe | 
north-east of the Brindled Bullock. 

‘*This man certainly knows me,”’ he said; “the knows) 
my name, or, at least, one of the appellations [ have worn— | 
and when” he gnashed his teeih as he spoke, and as if | 
afraid of continuing the train of remembrance into which his | 
thoughts had fallen, he commenced whistling Lillibullero. | 
But it was ineffectual. ‘*WhenI called myself Theedore, | 
there was still something good and pure remaining in my dis- | 
position. If I did wrong, I repented; if I robbed, I was sor- | 
ry; but murder! ha! murder!” and again he whistled Lilli- | 
bullero. 

‘How beautiful she was,” he continued; ‘‘and how true | 
and trusting! Well, well! her beauty would have been on | 
the wane by this time, for it is ten years ago, and she was | 
just nineteen. Atnine and twenty they are on the wrong | 
side of the hedge. Hallo! who goes there?”’ 

**A friend—good-night.”’ 

**Good-night—you can tell me how far it is to the gibbet?”’ | 

**Yes, I thought from your voice you were on your way to | 
the gallows,” said the man, who was dressed in a wagoner’s | 
smock frock; ‘‘and you see 1 wasn’t very far out—about a | 
quarter of a mile—a little to the right- Keep off the main | 
road, which you will be sure to know by the rumbling of our 
caravans. We are carrying the menagerie to Bristol fair, and | 
I have stept on a bit in front, to procure lodgings at the next | 
inn.” 

With thanks on the part of Theodore, and an exchange of | 
good-night, they parted. 
‘That fellew seems a wit by his talk about the gallows,” 
muttered Theodore. ‘‘I’ve known the time, when, for half | 
the provocation, his brains would have spoilt my cudgel.” | 

Cutting across as directed, he soon saw the object of his | 
scarch—a plain black beam dimly relieved against the now | 
murky sky; but no one near. ‘“‘He has deceived me; this | 
Methuselah Gubb—and, if so,”” he added, with a grim smile, | 
while he touched the point of a concealed dagger, ‘‘I’m 
afraid he wont live half ;so long as his namesake.” 

‘‘This, then,” he said after a pause, laying his hand on the | 
upright post—‘‘is the personified majesty of the law; the re- 
cording Angel of our Acts of Parliament; a timber Thetis— 
a’”’ nities 

‘* Tis the gallows,” said a voice, and Methuselah Gubb | 
stood before him. 

‘‘Well, to business!” exclaimed Theodore—‘‘be sharp, 

“Or what?”’ almost howled Methuselah, looking closely 
into his face. 

‘‘Why, time’s precious, that’s all,” replied Theodore— 
‘*you invited me to meet you here—I have accepted your in- 
vitation—say on”’ 

‘* Are you prepared to hear me? for there are words that 
would try the boldest, and I know them.” 

‘‘What are they? Ican hear them—speak.”’ 

*‘They are three—Theodore, one—aurt, two—and murder, 
three. Have you kept count?” ; 

“You should have bethought you, of pistol, four,” cried 
Theodore, drawing a small blunderbuss, and cocking it in 
Methuselah’s face—*tyou are a dead man, click!” 


But ere the trigger had time to be drawn, the muzzle was 
seized by the infuriated Methuselah, and a dreadful struggle 
ensued. Both men were young and powerful, and life was 
the prize ofthe victor. The moon sheda grey and watery 
light upon the scene; not a breath was stirring, and all that 
broke the solemnity of that desolate heath and breathless 
midnight, were the frantic struggles of two desperate men. 
Writhing their bodies in every variety of fantastic attitude, 
with the one grand overmastering feeling of intense hatred 
swelling their hearts, they seemed to take note of nothing but 
the deep strife that deveured them. Victery sometimes in- 
clined to the one, sometimes to the other; once Methuselah 








| Theodore exclaimed in a whisper, ‘‘A bear, a bear!” 





was forced upon one knee; at another time, he had secured 


— —: — — 


_ were in this life-and-death struggle, a circumstance occurred 


which put an end to the engagement, and turned their 
thoughts into another channel. 





CHAPTER THIRD. 
THE COURSE OF THE WILD BEASTS—THE STRUGGLE— 
THE END. 

“Stop!” cried Theodore, ‘something approaches us.” 
And, in truth, there eame upon the night-wind the baying of 
some animal proceeding at a furious rate, exactly in the di- 
rection of where they stood. The combatants paused and 
listened. They heard distinetly a loud impetuous breathing, 
mingled, at intervals, with a sort of subdued growl; but their 
ears could not catch the footfallofthe animal that produced 
it, nor could their eyes perceive the slightest motion in all 
that illimitable expanse of bare and motionless heath. Near- 


| er the sound came, and nearer. The two men retired behind 


the huge support of the gibbet, and waited in anxious expec- 
tation. At length, on the summit of the gradual swell of the 
moor, they detected the furious pace of some darkened ob- 
ject, on which the struggling moonbeams threw a ghastly un- 
certain light, and in an instant Theodore had climbed to the 
vacant arms of the gallows, exclaiming, ‘‘It is a tiger!”? Me- 
thuselah moved not; and the animal thus indieated, scoured 
noiselessly and rapidly by, within a few feet of where he had 
stationed himself. Suddenly, from the top of the gallows, 
And 
with its wild unwieldy trot, but still progressing at a prodi- 
gious pace, came on an enormous biaek bear, beating its 
tusks together, as if in expectation of a fight, and from time to 
time turning its red eyes in all directions, but never for a mo- 
ment relaxing its speed. A hyena,a jackal, and a jaguar 
next flew past in ghostlike silence; and then there burst forth, 


| amid the stillness of the night, a roar so loud, so fierce, and 


so thunderons in its sound, that Methuselah siarted, for it 
came apparently from his immediate vicinity. ‘‘Ha! a lion!” 


| whispered Theodore; ‘‘climb up hither or you are a dead 


man.” 

‘“Never!”’ exclaimed the other, and waited patiently in his 
place. 

But it was soon evident that the roar had been produetive 
of some remarkable effects; for, from the extreme distance, 


| sounded back a shrill cry, as if of defiance, and in a moment, 


breasting the upward heath, the stealthy step of the tiger that 
had formerly passed was recognised on its impetuous return. 
When it reached the gibbet it paused, and casting its eyes to 
the summit, fixed them instantaneously on the pale face of 
Theodore. It sat down and wagged its tail with slow cireu- 
lar movements, uttering short disjointed howls. Theodore, 
though in a state of intense alarm, did not lose his presence 
of mind. He pulled out the pistol which he had carried with 
him, and pointed it at the savage’s head. But ere he had 
time ro fire, Methuselah cried ‘* Hush!—fire not!—the lion! 
the tion?”” In less time than it takes to write these words* 
the lion had dashed forward, and, growling, tearing, and 
foaming, had thrown himself on the tiger, which resisted 
with a fierceness to be expected from its strength and courage. 
Methuselah climbed to the other arm of the gallows, to wit- 
ness the combat more at his ease ; and coming unexpectedly 
close to his antagenist, seized the pistol from his hand, and 
laughed with a grim satisfaction when he saw the powerless. 
ness of his victim. 

The battle that raged so fiercely below, seemed by sympa- 
thy to excite the bloodthirsty passions of the men. Rolling 
on the heath, which flew up beneath their paws, as they 
tumbled and struggled in their untameable fury, the tiger and 
the lion waged an unceasing fight. With teeth and claws— 
with high bounds over each other, and long fierce embraces, 
they sought each other’s life—while above, on that most ap- 
propriate floor for the display of inhuman passions, the two 
men entered into a struggle as fierce and desperate. 


** You don’t remember me, the uselah. 

ss No.”’ 

«‘ Then I will refresh your 
aunt ?’’ 

Theodore started, and shook 
« * I saw you do it! the knife 
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flowed before me. I loved her—would have married her;— 
but you—parricide! wretch! muiderer!—-I have found you at 
last—I have traced you ever since. 
you to the law, as I did your accomplice” — 


** Ha!” exclaimed Theodore; ‘‘ did you suffer?”’ 


‘© Yes; your sweet Nancy; that beautiful young creature 


that trusted you till you betrayed her; that followed you til! | 


you made her cruel and guilty as yourself; that watched 
at the door on the night of the murder! I watched 
her, followed her, seized her, and, while you were absent 
for two years in a foreign country—and even there I had my 
eyes on you—I prosecuted her. She was condemned—she 


was hung in chains—you rest upon her now! Ha! ha! ha!’ | 
Theodore shrunk in horror from the arm of the gallows; | 


and, on locking down, saw the remains of a human skeleton, 
of which the bones, in many places, were held together by 
the iron chains which dangled from above. 


aunt,”? he whispered. ** 1—did—not—know—I”—— 


*« Is she not beautiful?”’ continued Methuselah, not attend- | 


ing to the interruption. ‘‘ See, there are her cherry lips— 
they were white with fear on the morning of her execution. 
This was her swanlike neck, so white and marblelike! Why 
don’t you put your arm round it?) And her shoulders—they 
used to be plump and beautifal—won’t you stoop and 
kiss them, Theodore? Ha! ha! ha!—But come! ’tis 
time—wretch, that slew the loveliest woman the world con- 


tained !—murderer, that ruined the purest and most innocent! 
slave, that tremblest now that punishment has overtaken thee! | 


—Die!’’ 


His grasp was on Theodore’s shoulder—there was no re- | 
sistance—passive, yielding, thuaderstrack—i: needed no ef- | 


fort or exertion to push him from his place. Without a word, 
without a motion, dewn, down he fell. The contending ani- 
mals with a wild roar parted for a moment, and closed in- 
stantaneously ou the prostrate body. Life must have been 
extinct before he touched the ground, for not the slightest 
movement gave evidence of consciousness on the part of the 
miserable man. ‘‘ Revenge! revenge! Ha, sainted Miss 
M’Gregor! I’ve executed the vow of vengeance 1 took when 
I saw the dagger of your nephew at your throat—I have satis- 
fied the longings of my heart for many years. The execu- 
tioners of my wrath are howling over their prey! the mes- 


sengers of my fury have come from their homes in the burn- | 


ing desert!”’ ‘* You lie!” cried a hoarse voice, as Methuse 


lah, swaying his arms about, was uttering these exclamations, | 


agitated with the fury of an ancient Pythoness; ‘* you lie! 
they’ve escaped from our menagerie—lend us a hand—so 
Nero! so, so, poor fellow!” The man, as he said this, ad- 
vanced to where the animals, at the sound of his voice, had 
lifted up their gory heads, and were apparently listening. He 
then added, as if the force of custom were too strong to be 
resisted, ‘* This here is the werry tiger that had a encounter 
in Africa, in the West Ingies, with Mr. Dinlop. His name’s 
the famous Tippoo. Vy don’t you come down and help, 
master? bless ye, they’re as mild as milk; they would not 
hurt a infant.””’ The man looked up at the gallows, but re- 
ceived no answer. The motions of Methuselah had ceased. 
He sat rigid as a block carved out of eternity! Others of the 
persons connected with the menagerie, now came up, the lion 
and the tiger with some difliculty were got inte their cages, 
and then the principal man of the party climbed up to 
where Methuselah was seated. ‘‘ Vell,”? asked one of his 


companions, ‘‘ can’t you get the gentleman to move?”’ 
No answer. 


** Vy don’t he speak?”’ 
** He can’t,” said the man in a deeply agitated voice. 
** Vy can’t he? vot’s the matter with him?” 


** Cause he’s valk’d!’’ replied the other, sliding down the 
post: and true enough, the perturbed spirit of Methuselah 
had fied in the agitation ef that morning from its tenement of 


en the grey sunbeams threw an unsteady 

e, that heath was parched and desola‘e 

ill reared its appalling shadow over the 

ere the fragments of the guilty Theo- 

e of its projecting arms, stiff, stark, 
1¢ motionless body of Methuselah. “He was 


I mig'\t have delivered 


** You loved my | 


From Blackwood’s Magazine, 


| OLD SCOTLAND’S LAMENT. 


BY DELTA. 


Oh! for the souls of our ancient men of might! 
_ For the Douglas, for the Randolph, and for the Wallace 
wight! 
| For the Bruce, whose sweeping curiel-axe hew’d down our 
foes like grain!— 
| Since Scotiand can never be Old Scotland again! 
| In danger’s hour on mount and moor the Fiery Cross was 
seen; 
Our banner was St. Andrew; our badge the Thistle green; 
| That badge was borne acress the field, while blood fell down 
like rain,— 
But Scotland can never be Old Scotland again! 


| Bleak and bare our hills may be, and barren though our shore, 
Yet every glen its hut had then a valiant heart that bore; 

| From Southern Tweed to John O’Groat’s, *twas every inch 
our ain,— : 

| But Sovtland can never be Old Scotland again! 

| Learned then our Clerks were all, and lofty the Laws, 
| That to the Peasant and the Peer made each alike their 
cause; 

| It was then we had a King and Court, and a Country a’ eur 
ain,— 

| But Scotland’can never be Old Scotland again! 


HAZARDOUS ENTERPRISE. 


_ A little more than a century ago England was indebted to 
Italy for the greater portion of her thrown silk. The superi- 
| ity of the Itai:ans over the English in the art of silk-throwing 
| was held by the former of so great value, that the penalty of 
| death was prescribed by their laws against any one who 
| should make known to a foreigner the secret of their manu- 
| factories. In this state of things a Mr. John Lombe, the 
| youngest of three brethers of that name, engaged in the silk 
| trade, proceeded to Leghorn in the year 1715, upon the haz- 
ardous enterprise of endeavoring to possess himself of a know- 
ledge of the silk machinery of that country. 

Jn his arrival, and before he became known in that coun- 
| try, he went, accompanied by a friend, to see the Italian silk 
| works. This was permitted under very rigid limitatiens; no 
| person was admitted except when the machinery was in ac- 

tion, and even then he was hurried through the rooms with 
| the most jealous precaution. The celerity of the machinery 
| rendeied it impossible for Mr. Lombe to comprehend all the 
dependencies and first springs of so extensive and complica- 
ted a work. He went with cifferent persons in various habits 
—as a gentleman, a priest, or a lady; and he was very gene- 
rous with his money; but he could never find an opportunity 
of seeing the machinery put in motion, or of giving to it that 
careful attention which his object required. 

Despairing of obtaining adequate information from such cur- 
sory inspection as he was thus enabled to give, he bethought 
himself of associating with the clergy, and being a man of let- 
ters, he succeeded in ingratiating himse!f with the priest who 
confessed the family to which the works belonged. He seems 
to have opened his plans, partly at least, to this person, and 
it is certain that he found means to obtain his co-operation. 
According to the scheme which they planned between them, 
Mr. Lombe disguised himself as a youth in want of employ- 
ment. The priest then introduced him to the directors of the 
works, and gave him a good character for honesty and dili- 
gence, and described him as inured to greater hardships than 
might be expected from his appearance. He was according- 
ly engaged as a fillatoe-boy, to superintend a spinning-engine 
so called. His mean appearance procured him accommoda- 
tion in the place which his design made the most acceptable 
to him—the mill. While others slept, he was awake and 
diligently employed in his arduous and dangerous underta- 
king. He had possessed himself of a dark lantern, tinder- 
box, wax-candle, and a case of mathematical instruments. 
In the day time, these were secreted in the hole under the 
stairs where he used to sleep; and no person ever indicated 
| the least curiosity to ascertain the extent of the possessions of 
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© mean alad. He thus went on making drawings of every 


part of this very grand and useful machinery; the pnest of- 
ten inquired after his poor boy at the works, and through his 
agency Lombe conveyed his drawings to Glover Unwins; 
with them models were made from the drawings, and de- 
spatched to England piecemeal in bales of silk. These ori- 
ginals are still, we believe, preserved in the Derby mills. 

After Lombe had completed his design he still remained at 
the mill, waiting until an English ship should be on the point 
of sailing for England. When this happened, he left the 
works and hastened on board. But meanwhile his absence 
had occasioned suspicion, and an Italian brig was despatch- 
ed in pursuit; but the English vessel happily proved the bet- 
ter sailer of the two, and escaped. It is said that the priest 
was put to the torture; but the correspondent of the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, to whom we are indebted for most of the 
facts we have stated, says that, after Mr. Lombe’s return to 
England, an Italian priest was much in his company; and he 
is of opinion that this was either the priest in question, or, at 
least, another confederate in the same affair. Mr. Lembe 
2lso brought over with him two natives accustomed to the 
manufacture for the sake of introducing which he had incur- 
red so much hazard. 

After his return, John Lombe appears to have actively ex- 
erted himself in forwarding the work undertaken by him and 
his brother, Sir Thomas, at Derby; but he did not live to 
witness their completion. He died on the premises, on the 
16th of November, 1722 in the 29th year of his age. The 
common account of his death is, that the Italians, exaspera- 
ted at the injury done to their trade, sent over to England an 
artful woman, who asseciated with the parties in the charac- 
ter of a friend; and having gained over one of the natives 
who originally accompanied Mr. Lombe, administered a poi- 
son to him of which he ultimately died. 





LIFE AND ETERNITY. 
Life is the veil that hides eternity. — 
Youth strives in vain to pierce it, but the eye 
Of age may catch, thro’ chinks which Time has worn, 
Faint glimpses of that awful world beyond 
Which Death at last reveals. Thus, life may be 
Compared to a tree’s foliage : in its prime, 
A mass of dark, impenetrable shade 
It veils the distant view; but, day by day, 
As autumn’s breath is felt, the falling leaves, 
Opening a passage for the doubtful light, 
Exhibit to the gazer more and more 
Of that which lies beyond,—till Winter comes, 
And, thro’ the skeleton branches, we behold 
The clear blue vault of day ! 





Byron anv Dante.—There is a sort of similarity in the 
fate of Dante and Byron that must have more than once ec- 
curred to the latter while bere. Both were unhappy in their 
domestic lives, however different might have been the causes, 
and the character of the ladies whom they wedded. Both 
exiles from their countries, and, writhing under a sense of 
the injustice with which they had been treated, both sought 
and found that peace at Ravenna denied them at home.— 
Lady Blessington. 





Cuinesez OPINION oF THE ENGLISH —A singular fancy 
obtains among the Chinese, which is, that though the Eng 
lish have greatly the advantage over them at sea fighting, the 
reverse must be the case on land. Possibly there may soon 
be occasion to undeceive them; but this notion has probably 
gained ground from their knewing the English only asa sea- 
faring nation, and they may possibly class them with the 
Dutch, of whom they were convinced that they had no terra 
Jirma of their own, but were a sea-born nation. When the 
Dutch Embassy in 1665-6 was at Pekin the mandarins were 
astonished to hear them speak as possessing a country, and, 
diabelieving the assertion of the Ambassador, asked the mis- 
sionaries then residing at Court concernivg them, who allow- 
ed that the Dutch were then really in possession of aceuntry, 
which, howWever, of right belonged to the King of Spain.— 

Canton Register. 
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GEMS OF THOUGRT. 

We do nat want precepts so much as patterns. 

The worthiest people are the most injured by slander; as 
we usually find that to be the best fruit which the birds have 
been pecking at. 

A miser grows rich by seeming poor, an extravagant man 
grows poor by seeming rich. . 

There is not greater difference between the living and the 
dead, than between a wise man and a blockhead. 

Nothing ought to be more guarded against in a free state than 
making the military power a body too distinct from the peo- 

le. 
: Profusion restores to the public the wealth which avarice 
has detained fiom it for a time. 

The difference between a rich man and a poor man is this 
—the former cats when he pleases, the latter when he can 

et it. 
. The weather is not a safe topic of discourse; your compa- 
ny may be hippish; nor is health—your associate may be a 
malade imaginaire; nor is money—you may be suspected as 
a borrower. 

A titled nobility isthe most undisputed progeny of feudal 
barbarism. 

To endeavor the conversion of a heretic by force is as ab- 
surd as to attempt storming a castle by logic. 

A wise man’s heart is like a broad hearth that keeps the 
coals (his passions) from burning the house; and good deeds 
in this life are coals raked up in embers, to make a fire next 
day. 
When all is done, human life is, at the best, like a fro- 
ward child, that must be played with and humored a little to 
keep it quiet till it falls asleep, and then the care is over. 

Wickedness may well be compared toa bottomless pit, into 
which it is easier to keep ourself from falling than, having 
fallen into, to stay oneself from falling infinitely. 

If there be ag object truly ridiculous in nature it is an 
American patriot, signing resolutions of independence with 
one hand, and with the other brandishing a whip over his af- 
frighted slaves. 

Virtue knows no distinction of sex. 

It is a common fault never to be satisfied with our fortune, 
ner dissatisfied with our understanding. 

A good conscience is the finest opiate. 

A war is to states what exercise is to individuals: a proper 
preporiion may contribute to health and vigor, but too much 
emaciates and wears out a constitution. 

senate 

Byrow anp LucreTIA BorG1a.—Once before I saw a 
lock »f that same golden hair, but where is it now? for the 
breast on which it was worn is mouldering in an untimely 
yrave. That breast was Byron’s; and well do I remember 
his entering into a warm defence of Lucretia Borgia, protest- 
ing against the truth of the charges preferred against her, and 
exhibiting a gold medallion in which were some twenty fair 
hairs, resembling fine threads of gold; which he assured us 
he obtained with great difficulty from the ringlet at the Ame 
brosian library, and which he valued highly, and always 
wore.—Lady Blessington. 





Byron 1N GreEcre.—To those who did not personally 
know Byron, it will appear extraordinary that he could thus 
mix himself up with the politics of a country where his sojourn 
had been but brief, and its continuance was still uncertain; 
but those who were acquainted with the extraordinary mobil- 
ity of his mind can easily imagine how quickly he participa- 
ted in the feelings of those around him, and espoused their 
cause, though his coaJition with them might be attended with 
no little risk to himself. But even while thus acting, Byron 
could laugh at, and ridicule his own quixotism with more wit 
and humor than could be called into play again-t it by others. 
With a temperament that peculiarly expogg aeio acts of 
chivalric rashness, Byron possessed soeQm 
the ridiculous, that he could not disgui 
diseretion of many of his own proceg 
suing conduct thai his sober judgmen 
as if in atonement, indulge in a mocks 
than that of those who wished to attacl 
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Designed and Engraved expressly for the Dollar Magazine. 
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{INAUGURATION OF WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON, PRESIDENT OF THE UNIT! 











